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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT—PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE. 


NE of the most remarkable features of the public life of the 
() latter half of the nineteenth century is, without doubt, the 
rapid growth and increasing importance of municipal institutions. 

It is often assumed that the spirit and practice of local self-govern- 
ment are inborn in the English people, and have continuously influenced 
our history since the Saxon times. This opinion may be generally true, 
but it must be qualified by the admission that the foundations laid by 
the Saxons, and strengthened by the Normans, were subsequently 
overlaid with a superstructure altogether unworthy of, and discordant 
with, the intentions of the original builders. 

Civic institutions, originally free and popular, were made to support 
the ignoble edifice of privileged corporations, established under Royal 
Charters, and covering every abuse to which a small and irresponsible 
oligarchy might be expected to lend itself. 

Before the year 1835 the government of many English boroughs 
was private property. In others, the local authorities were chosen by 
a limited number of freemen, demoralised and corrupt, who acknow- 
ledged no obligation to the community, but saw in their privileges only 
a means of advancing their own future. 

The administration of local business was at its lowest level; the 
property of the corporation and the income derived from the rates 
were used, or abused, to secure the control of parliamentary elections ; 
the local charities were employed for the same purposes where they 
were not squandered in junketings and entertainments for the gratifica- 
tion of the persons who were entrusted with their administration. 
The majority of the electors in those boroughs where the semblance 
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of representation still obtained were not rated themselves, and were 
without personal interest in the wise and economical expenditure of 


the local revenues. There was no independence, no public spirit, and 
no local patriotism. 


It was under these circumstances that the Commissioners appointed 
in 1833 to inquire into the existing state of the municipal corporations 
in England and Wales reported in 1835 :— 


“‘Even where these institutions exist in their least imperfect form, and are 
most rightfully administered, they are inadequate to the wants of the present state 
of society. In their actual condition, where not productive of evil, they exist, in 
a great majority of instances, for no purpose of general utility. The perversion of 
municipal institutions to political ends has occasioned the sacrifice of local interests 
to party purposes, which have been frequently pursued through the corruption and 
demoralisation of the electoral bodies. In conclusion, we report to your Majesty 
that there prevails among the inhabitants of a great majority of the incorporated 
towns a general, and, in our opinion, a just dissatisfaction with their municipal 
institutions ; a distrust of the self-elected municipal councils, whose powers are 
subjected to no popular control, and whose acts and proceedings, being secret, are 
unchecked by the influence of public opinion; a distrust of the municipal magis- 
tracy, tainting with suspicion the local administration of justice, and often 
accompanied with contempt of the persons by whom the law is administered ; a 
discontent under the burdens of local taxation, while revenues that ought to be 
applied for the public advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and are 
sometimes wastefully bestowed for the benefit of individuals, sometimes 
squandered for purposes injurious to the character and morals of the people. 
We, therefore, feel it to be our duty to represent to your Majesty that the existing 
municipal corporations of England and Wales neither possess nor deserve the 
confidence and respect of your Majesty’s subjects; and that a thorough reform 
must be effected before they can become, what we humbly submit to your Majesty 
they ought to be, useful and efficient instruments of local government.” 


It was under the pressure of the gross abuses detailed by the 
Commissioners, and proved in Parliament, that the Municipal Reform 
Act was passed in 1835 and our present system inaugurated. 

But there is no reason to believe that the reformers of that day had 
any conception of the wide-reaching effects of the change which they 
supported. They were deeply conscious of the evils of the old system, 
but it may well be doubted if any of them foresaw the possibilities of 
the future, and the influence which a thoroughly honest and represen- 
tative local government might ultimately have in. developing local 
energy and civic virtues. Their object was, in the words of the speech 
from the Throne in 1833, “to place the internal government of 
corporate cities and towns upon a solid foundation in respect to their 
finances, their judicature, and their police” —all most important duties, 
no doubt, but almost unnoticed now, or passed over as matters of 
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routine administration, in comparison with the multifarious obligations 
and new powers which have since been imposed or granted. 

The Act of 1835 did little in the way of extending the powers of 
the corporations. Wisely, perhaps, it was confined to establishing a 
true popular constituency and an administration strictly responsible to 
it. It created a powerful and popular machinery ; it restored the old 
municipal principle which had been overlaid and obscured by corruption 
and innovation; and it left tofuture legislation, after full experience of its 
working, the opportunity of enlarging its functions and strengthening 
its authority. 

That opportunity has been fully availed of. Hardly a Session has 
passed since without leaving its trace on our municipal history in the 
shape of new rights, fresh duties, increased privileges and extended 
obligations. 

The municipal corporation of one of our large towns to-day is in 
large measure responsible for the lives, the health, the education, the 
comfort and the happiness of the whole community. It controls the 
police and is answerable for public order; it may also establish and 
maintain a fire brigade; it manages the drainage, the sewage, and 
the lighting of the town; it has the care of the streets and footways 
it initiates and carries out all works of public improvement, which in 
some cases include bridges, docks, wharves, and in the Lancashire 
towns, a share of the Ship Canal. 

It is the sanitary authority; and by means of a large staff of 
inspectors it exercises close supervision over the domestic arrangements 
of the whole population; while it can make bye-laws regulating the 
construction of all houses and buildings within the borough. 

It has power to establish a hospital for infectious diseases; to erect 
and maintain a lunatic asylum, and to provide a cemetery and 
mortuaries. 

It can provide baths and washhouses, and may purchase and lay 
out parks and recreation grounds. 

It superintends the execution of the law with regard to Weights and 
Measures, Contagious Diseases (Animals), Burials, &c.; and is the 
local authority for almost innumerable other general Acts. 

In connection with education, it may maintain free libraries, art 
galleries, museums, schools of art, technical schools, and industrial 
schools. 

It may acquire all public monopolies in its jurisdiction ; and under 
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this head many Corporations already possess the markets and the right 
of levying tolls, the supply of gas and water, the control of electric 
lighting, and the tramways. 

Finally, it generally enjoys an ex-officio representation, which in 
many cases is equivalent to control, on some of the principal charities 
and educational institutions such as almshouses, orphanages, and 
grammar schools, within the borough. 

It is not wonderful that the possession of these extensive powers, 
exercised under the constant vigilance of public opinion, has generated 
an intense sentiment of corporate energy and enterprise, has created 
a new sense of the responsibility of citizenship, and has given fresh 
incentive to public spirit and private munificence. 

The modern corporations bid fair to rival the fame of the medizval 
cities of Italy and Germany. What kings and princes did in past 
times for art and education is now undertaken with equal munificence, 
1f not always with equal taste, by the representatives of a democratic 
community ; and, even if their efforts leave something still to be 
desired, the fault is less with them than with the age which has 
hitherto failed to produce the equals of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. 

Making all allowances for deficiencies, however, it cannot be denied 
that splendid and unexpected results have followed the impetus 
given to local government by the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

Upto the present time the anticipations of its supporters have 
been more than realised, while the fears of its opponents have proved 
to be entirely unfounded. 

It is indeed sometimes said that the expenditure is excessive. That 
it is large cannot be denied, but that it is extravagant has never been 
shown. Municipal Government now gives to all the people advantages, 
and even luxuries, which have become necessities of our existence. 
These undoubtedly cost money, but there are few indeed who would 
be willing to save the money if they were required in consequence to 
surrender the advantages. If we were willing to go back to the 
lighting, the cleansing, and the sanitary arrangements of fifty years 
ago—to return to the old watchman, to suffer the old death rate— 
then, indeed, the rates might be reduced by one-half, although at the 
risk of a pestilence or a revolution. 

But since the reform of the corporations there has been no pretence 
that the expenditure has not been honestly applied for the benefit of 
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the community, or that the administration has not been fair and 
economical, and free from the suspicion of personal corruption. 

The danger now, however, is not that the value and importance of 
the municipal principle should be underestimated. It is rather to be 
feared that it may be erected into a fetish by those who only see the 
great results hitherto achieved, and have not thoroughly penetrated the 
causes of success and their necessary limitations. Among those who 
laud the virtues of local self-government, there are many who are 
without practical experience, and who are ignorant of the fact that in 
this, as in so many other instances, less depends on the principle than on 
the method and spirit of its application. The principle of municipal 
government is as freely accepted in our Colonies and in the United 
States of America as it is in the United Kingdom, and it is invoked 
as loudly in Ireland as it isin Great Britain ; yet it will not be pretended 
that the results are the same. 

In order to avoid matters of controversy, let us confine the com- 
parison to England and the United States. The administration of 
great cities in the two countries is in principle identical, and in form 
substantially similar. Yet there appears to be a general concurrence of 
opinion across the Atlantic, as evidenced in the writings of many 
authorities of eminence and impartiality, that the municipal govern- 
ment of such important cities as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
many others is lamentably ineffective, extravagant, and even corrupt ; 
while in Washington, the seat of the Government, the results of 
corporate management were so unsatisfactory that the corporation 
has been abolished, and the administration has been placed in the 
hands of a commission appointed by the Federal Government itself. 

It is evident then that it is not enough, as some of our legislators 
think, to “‘ place the management of affairs in the hands of the people 
themselves’”’ in order to ensure the proper conduct of local business. 
Local government is not an automatic machine which, when once 
started, may be confidently expected to run for ever, producing 
satisfactory work. It is liable to get out of order; it may be shunted 
on to wrong lines; and it is important to note the conditions which, in 
England at any rate, have hitherto maintained the efficiency of this 
great instrument. If we neglect them, if we are careless in insisting 
upon them, there is no such inherent virtue in the principle of self- 
government as will preserve us from the abuses and defects which have 
crept into the American system. 
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The writer has devoted much time and labour to an inquiry into 
the comparative cost of local administration in the United States and 
Great Britain, and, without here entering on details, it may be 
confidently asserted that while the advantages reaped from municipal 
enterprise are certainly less apparent, the average expenditure per 
head of the population is from four to five times as great in the 
former as in the latter country. The difference in the rate of wages 
accounts for only a small part of this excess, while in the majority of 
towns, at any rate, there is no ground for supposing such organised 
corruption on the part of the authorities or the officials as would explain 
this extraordinary contrast. 

The cardinal evils of the American administration seem to be 
incompetence and lack of personal responsibility, and the cause o 
these defects will probably be found in the system of appointing and 
remunerating the officials by which the work is carried out. In all 
cases where the fatal mistake has been made of distributing temporary 
municipal appointments as the rewards of political fidelity, on the 
principle of the spoils to the victors, the result has invariably been 
the demoralisation of municipal service. 

This question must not be confused with that of the propriety of 
introducing political considerations into the election of the council or 
local authority, which stands on a very different basis. 

In the latter case, and so long as our local authorities remain 
unpaid, no pecuniary or corrupt considerations enter into the choice 
which is made; and it has been found that where the great issues of 
national policy are thus introduced into a local contest, a higher class 
of candidates is obtainable, and greater public interest is excited 
than where the struggle is decided on purely parochial or personal 
grounds. 

But in the appointment of the permanent officials the case is 
different. Like our Civil Service, they should be chosen without 
regard to their political opinions, and from the moment of their 
accepting office they should be practically outside politics, refraining 
altogether from party movements or public manifestation of their 
political preferences. This is, in fact, an essential corollary of their 
irremovability, for if they were to make themselves the active 
partisans of one political party it would not be likely that they 
would be suffered to remain when their opponents in turn obtained a 
majority. 
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Another point to be kept in mind is the necessity of offering ade- 
quate remuneration to those officials upon whom great responsibility is 
thrown, and from whom the highest qualifications should always be 
required. Popularly elected bodies are apt to be parsimonious in 
dealing with the upper ranks of the servants they employ. A work- 
man with 30s. a week, or a small shopkeeper with £100 or £200 a 
year, cannot understand the necessity or propriety of paying a town 
clerk or a chief engineer £2,000 or £3,000 a year. He is very 
ready to be liberal, and even generous, in dealing with the wages of 
manual or unskilled labour, but he does not appreciate the excep- 
tional value of special technical gifts and professional experience. In his 
position as a councillor appointing his subordinates, he finds it diffi- 
cult to believe that the man can be worth so much more than the 
master. He is aware that hundreds are ready to take the post for a 
tenth of the remuneration, and he forgets that a single mistake or act 
of carelessness on the part of a high official may cost the community 
many times as much as the whole of his salary. The same want of 
imagination is often found in co-operative undertakings, and in more 
than one case the success of the enterprise has been imperilled or 
destroyed because the shareholders could not see that the special 
qualifications needed for such a post as that of managing director 
would always command a high value in the market, where they are 
rare, and that inferior service is never cheap service. 

The first, then, and perhaps the greatest danger to be guarded 
against in the future of municipal institutions, is the deterioration of 
that great class of permanent officials, whose independence, trust- 
worthiness, and loyalty are now a just source of pride to Englishmen, 
and constitute the best security for the lasting value of our local 
government. 

While, however, it is essential to maintain the present high 
character of corporate officials, there remains a possibility, also to be 
deprecated, of a too great extension of officialism. 

In a well-ordered municipality, the influence of the unpaid 
members ought to be a constant and an animating force. They 
should take an active personal part in the work; they should be in 
close relations with their constituents, who should have ready access 
to them; and, by virtue of the sympathy thus established, they should 
prevent the operations of the local authority from degenerating into 
mere routine and stereotyped observance. 
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It is clear that these duties cannot be satisfactorily performed if 
the area of responsibility is indefinitely enlarged. Already, the work 
of a conscientious member of a council in a large town exacts from 
him the devotion of one or two days in the week to his public duties. 
The mayor who enters thoroughly into his work is as fully occupied 
as a Prime Minister, and can attend to no other occupation during 
his term of office. It may well be doubted whether the enlargement 
of municipal boundaries, which is constantly going on, has not pro- 
ceeded far enough. A population of halfa million is practically the 
largest number that can be governed from one centre with the 
individual attention and constant assiduity that have contributed 
so much to the usefulness and popularity of corporate work. Many 
observers friendly to the work, and careful of the reputation of the 
London County Council, regret that the establishment of a central 
authority did not follow, rather than precede, the creation of local 
councils dealing with more moderate areas, and fear that the possible 
outcome may be, when the first flush of public interest has passed 
away, the permanent institution of a great centralised bureaucratic 
administration, jealous of its authority, wedded to its own methods, 
and gradually losing touch with the people for whose benefit it exists. 
Decentralisation is one of the secrets of successful local government, 
and it isan empty name in connection with a local authority which 
professes to look after the health, the comfort, and the domestic 
arrangements of nearly five millions of people. 

We have considered, hitherto, the difficulties that may arise in 
connection with the organisation and the area of municipal 
institutions. It remains to examine their functions, and to enquire 
whether there are any limits which may not be overpassed without 
danger. 

Complaint is often made of the socialistic character of our local 
work and legislation, and it may at once be conceded that in a sense 
all municipal enterprise is socialistic, and that while the cost is 
provided chiefly by the well-to-do, the benefits are enjoyed principally 
by the poor. The community provides for all its members the privileges 
and advantages which otherwise would be reserved to the rich. The 
rich man can secure independently for himself almost every one of the 
results of municipal energy. He can have his garden, his books and 
his pictures; he can have light and water provided on his own 
premises; he has his carriages and horses to transport him where 
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pleases ; his purse will secure to him all the protection that sanitary 
science can afford. The poor man, and the man of moderate means, 
would go without all these necessaries of life and aids to its fuller 
enjoyment if the co-operative agency of the whole community did not 
supply them. As it is, he receives them according to his wants, and 
he pays for them according to his means. 

There is, in all this, nothing to which objection can rightly be 
taken. Setting aside the obligations of wealth and the Christian duty 
which should lead the strong to help the weak, there are, also, 
considerations of policy and statesmanship which make in the same 
direction. The body politic is a whole, and every part suffers with 
the rest. The disease engendered in the slums may take its victims 
also from the rich man’s family. The ignorance, the discontent and 
the misery of the masses are a constant danger to the commonwealth 
which all classes are interested in removing. But there are limits to 
the application of the theory—limits in the nature, and limits in the 
cost of the work that may be safely undertaken. 

As has been pointed out, the electors may be roughly divided into 
two classes—those who pay the greater part of the rates, and those 
who receive the greater part of the benefits. The latter class are ten 
times more numerous than the former, and might, no doubt, if they 
chose to take advantage of their numerical superiority, employ it as 
an instrument of confiscation, and lay unjust and impolitic charges 
on realised property. In the long run, such a policy would defeat 
itself. Capital would leave the place where such unfair taxation was 
practised, and the working classes would in the end be the chief 
sufferers. But up to the present time no such attempt has been made, 
and no such division of interest has ever shown itself. The smaller 
ratepayers, and even the compound householders who pay no rates at 
all directly, have proved themselves to be as zealous for economical 
administration as the great manufacturers and wealthy private residents. 
The general good of the whole community has been the object sought, 
and not the raising of any class artificially at the expense of any 
other ; and it would not be necessary to refer to the matter at all but 
for the avowed determination of some of the socialistic leaders to use 
the powers of local taxation with the distinct object of fining and 
penalising the rich, and thus equalising fortunes. 

It would, however, be a fatal kindness to the poor to withdraw all 
the stimulus to exertion which the desire for self-advancement now 
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applies, and to do for them anything which they may fairly be expected 
to do for themselves. It would be equally wrong to penalise successful 
industry, and to lay such heavy burdens on capital as would drive it 
from home employment; or to disorganise private trade and enter- 
prise, by subjecting it to the possibility of a competition supported by 
the public purse. 

These may seem to be far-fetched anticipations of improbable evils, 
but they are justified by some of the demands which are made from 
time to time on municipal resources. 

The proposal, for instance, to establish municipal workshops would, 
if it were ever adopted on a large scale, ruin our local finance, and 
destroy the capacity of the local authorities to fulfil existing obliga- 
tions, while it would also interfere with individual industry and 
enterprise, and demoralise a large portion of the population. 

In lesser degree, the recent action of the London County Council, 
in deciding to become its own contractor and builder, is open to the 
most serious objection. 

The true sphere of municipal activity is limited to those things 
which the community can do better than the private individual. To 
take a single illustration: it is evident that the main drainage and 
sewering of a town can only be undertaken by the representatives of the 
town as a whole, and cannot safely be left to, or, indeed, be possibly 
carried out by, each individual citizen for himself. But besides 
works which, from their magnitude, or from the necessity of concerted 
action in regard to them, must necessarily be placed in the hands of a 
central authority, all undertakings which are in the nature of monopolies 
may also rightly be claimed as fit subjects for municipal control. 

The supply of gas and of water, electric lighting, and the establish- 
ment of tramways, must be confined to very few contractors. They 
involve interference with the streets, and with the rights and privileges 
of individuals. They cannot, therefore, be thrown open to free com- 
petition, but must be committed, under stringent conditions and 
regulations, to the fewest hands. As it is difficult, and, indeed, almost 
impossible, satisfactorily to reconcile the rights and interests of the 
public with the claims of an individual, or of a company seeking, as its 
natural and legitimate object, the largest attainable private gain, it is 
most desirable that, in all these cases, the municipality should control 
the supply, in order that the general interests of the whole population 
may be the only object pursued. 
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When, however, the local authority goes beyond this—enters into 
direct competition with private industry, and undertakes work which 
individuals are equally able to perform; when it becomes its own 
builder, its own engineer, its own manufacturer, and possibly its own 
shopkeeper, it raises a new class of considerations, and incurs risks 
which cannot lightly be put aside. 

In the first place, it will enormously increase the extent of the 
labour cast upon its own members, and the strain will be so great that 
they will be unable to give that personal and particular attention which 
are essential to the sound working of municipal institutions. More 
and more will be thrown on the shoulders of the permanent officials, 
and the administration will speedily become a gigantic bureaucracy. 

Secondly, the cost of municipal work will be sensibly increased, 
and its power for good proportionately diminished. The warmest 
friend of these institutions will not contend that, working as they must 
without the great incentive of private gain, and through agents who 
have no direct or immediate interest in economy, they can hope to 
compete with individuals who have every motive for exertion—to whom 
every invention in manufacture, every saving in expense, every 
improvement in organisation, means proportionate advantage to them- 
selves, and who bring to their task a wealth of experience and practical 
knowledge which cannot be enjoyed by the members of a public body 
elected for very different qualifications. In fact, the local authority 
will lack the knowledge, and its officers will lack the motives, which 
secure the successful conduct of great private undertakings. 

This extension into fields beyond the legitimate sphere of municipal 
activity may be due to the vaulting ambition of members and officials 
alike, encouraged by the consciousness of past success; but it is also 
stimulated by the pressure of trade unions and other organisations, 
who believe that it will be easier to secure a maximum wage anda 
minimum of hours in connection with co-operative work than in the 
case of private industry. 

What ought to be the principle of action in regard to such matters ? 
Certainly the public, when it becomes an employer of labour, ought to 
act at least as generously towards its workpeople as the most liberal of 
private firms ; but, if it goes one inch beyond this, it is entering on the 
downward path which has conducted so many American municipalities 
to their ruin ; it is establishing at the cost of all the ratepayers, and of 
the great mass of the working people themselves, a new class of 
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privileged workmen, enjoying special advantages over their less fortunate 
fellows. Public employment, little work, and liberal pay, will be the 
object of all who seek an easy berth and have good reason to distrust 
their own ability to raise themselves; and we shall be fortunate indeed 
if the prizes in the gift of the local authority are not sought for and 
bestowed as the rewards of political partisanship. Places will be 
multiplied to meet the ever-increasing demand for them, and when 
they are secured they will be accepted rather as the satisfaction of 
past claims than as the opportunity for faithful service and honourable 
industry. 

The acceptance of the idea that everyone employed by a corpora- 
tion must at once be placed in a better position than workmen similarly 
engaged in the service of private individuals, is inconsistent with the 
full development of municipal energy. If a transfer of a gas or water 
undertaking from a company to a council is to be immediately followed 
by an increase in the scale of wages, and a diminution in the hours of 
work, there will be no economy, but, on the contrary, heavy loss to the 
community in consequence of the change. Is it likely that in such 
circumstances it will be popular with the ratepayers ? 

Some persons appear to think that the rates are an inexhaustible 
resource, and that extravagance of every kind is a minor evil, as the 
cost will only fall on those who are able to bear it. Experience will 
soon disabuse them of this opinion, and will show that there is a limit 
quickly reached beyond which the power of taxation cannot go. 
Something else will have to be omitted or skimped in order to pay for 
the waste in this direction, and it will be found that, if more than is 
right is paid, less than is right will be undertaken. 

To sum up, there are four practical conclusions which result from 
this review of the working of our municipal institutions. 

First, that it is of essential importance that the high character, 
independence, and impartiality of the permanent officials should be 
carefully maintained. 

Secondly, that the area controlled by each separate authority 
should not be so widely extended as to destroy the personal interest of 
the members, or to throw upon them more work than they can be 
reasonably expected to undertake. 

Thirdly, that the functions of these authorities should be limited to 


those operations which they are clearly better able to perform than 
private individuals. 
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And, lastly, that they should not be induced, by desire for 
popularity or by external pressure, to make the public service a 
privileged occupation unduly favoured as compared with private 
employment under fair conditions. 

If these limitations are observed in the future, as they have been 
almost uniformly in the past, there is no reason to fear any deterioration 
in our local government. During the last fifty years tens of thousands 
of men have found in local work opportunities for benefiting those 
amongst whom they live, and of adding to their happiness, while at 
the same time they have gained practical education for themselves and 
experience in the management of public business. 

The advantages conferred by their disinterested labours are patent 
to all, and are hardly less important in their effect on the character 
and welfare of the population than the more ambitious efforts: of 
statesmen and politicians. To maintain the high standard already 
reached—to surpass it if possible—and to watch carefully against any 
signs of weakness, should be the duty of every patriotic citizen. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 





SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 
(From unpublished Memoirs.) 


Childhood of Queen Isabella—Her Education—Physical and Moral Portrait 
—The two Sisters—Secret Marriage of Marie Christine—d’Espartero’s 
Regency—lIsabella attains her Majority—Olozaga—The Queen’s first 
Lover. 


UEEN at three years old; -of age at thirteen; married at 
O sixteen ; driven from the throne at thirty-eight, Isabella’s life 
has been in everything remarkable for its precocity. Add to 

this that her public and private life have been, and still are, full of the 
most extraordinary events; and one must allow that, when the day 
arrives for her to report herself to God, when she has obtained the 


forgiveness of sins, she will have to thank Him for having bestowed 
on her, during her passage through the vale of tears, no commonplace 
existence. 


Rarely has princess enjoyed a happier childhood—happy, that is, 
in the sense in which children understand the term: complete liberty, 
discipline by no means strait-laced, education neglected. She never 
had to submit to the ingenious torture of stodgy lesson-books, of 
governesses to dog every step, of a fresh tutor for every hour of the 
dial, of walks over one monotonous route, of lessons in dignity and 
deportment—in short, of all the finicking and pretentious exercises 
which make up the education of a young lady of fashion, and more 
particularly that of a royal princess. One might say that, up to the 
age of eleven, the Queen was allowed to run morally wild. 

She was a little savage, left to be guided haphazard by the impulses 
of her nature—a nature wilful, undisciplined, and wild, with no respect 
for any one of those around her. Given over to the care of a senseless 
household, and passing the best part of her time in the company 
of lackeys and chamber-women, who naturally enough only thought 
to humour the caprices of their young mistress, and who changed 
continually with the fast succeeding Governments, she could but 
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receive most atrocious advice and form the most deplorable habits. 
Her mother, Marie Christine, scarcely took any notice of her: she 
had other fish to fry ; but nevertheless, like a true Neapolitan, she set 
herself to develop in her daughter that incredible strain of superstition 
which is not the least curious side of the character of Queen Isabella. 
For the rest, the influence of Christine was deplorable. One so light, 
shallow, cunning, and untruthful; one who awoke little sympathy and still 
less admiration, was certainly the very last person to whom the guardian- 
ship of a young life should have been confided. What is to be thought 
of a woman whose chief amusement was to cut her servant’s eyebrows 
and make him eat curl-papers ? 

She never thought of giving her daughters suitable playmates. 
The children who habitually played with the two princesses were 
chosen from the lowest circles. They were the daughters of the 
petty palace functionaries and Jacks-in-office. Several of these friends 
of her childhood were, in after years, created duchesses or marchio- 
nesses by the Queen, have been whitewashed, and keep their rank in 
Madrid to this very day. The heiress of one of them has recently figured 
as the heroine of a very pretty little scandal. 

Isabella and her sister, Marie Louise, scarcely saw anyone outside 
this backstairs society, excepting their cousins, the children of the 
Infanta Charlotte and Don Francois de Paule. Of them there were 
eight ; a little better brought up, certainly, than Ferdinand’s children, 
but, with the exceptions of the Infanta Isabella and the Duke of Seville, 
particularly mediocre both in mind and manners. Two of these 
children in particular were forced by their mother to make themselves 
agreeable in the Queen’s presence, namely, Francois d’Assise, Duke of 
Cadiz, and Henri, Duke of Seville. Seville was so successful that his 
mother already had a vision of the crown of Spain on the head of one 
of her children. 

Sometimes, too, Don Carlos, Count of Montemolin, would put in 
an appearance, in disguise and under the strictest incognito. This 
prince had no scruples about turning up in Madrid while his father’s 
troops were fighting against those of his cousin, and even later, when 
Don Carlos was in exile at Bourges. Politics and bloodshed made 
but little difference in the family relations. Montemolin played goose- 
berry with great goodwill between Lisbon, where he was au mieux with 
Queen Maria de Gloria, and Madrid, where he courted the little 
Isabella. 
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She was by no means insensible to the charms of ‘her cousin 
and enemy. Her childish heart oscillated between Seville and Monte- 
molin, and perhaps Montemolin was the more favoured. 

I need hardly say that these childish love affairs were quite 
innocent, but they were apparently part and parcel of the extra- 
ordinarily precocious development of feminine sensibility in the young 
Queen. 

Nothing more incongruous can be imagined than the way in which, 
at this time, Court life, etiquette, ceremonials, receptions of Ministers 
and diplomatists, were intermingled with the thousand-and-one 
conflicts of interest and self-love which were waged in the palace, 
arising on the one hand from infantile intrigues, which gained im- 
portance from the personality of the actors; on the other, from the 
manifold whims and mischief which the Queen invented every day for 
her amusement. 

Cooking was one of Isabella’s favourite diversions. But, like the 
spoilt aud ill-brought-up child she was, when she took it into her head 
to amuse herself in this way, she would set up her kitchen in the 
drawing-room and commence her operations without the slightest 
regard for cleanliness, and without anyone thinking it worth while to 
tell her that it would, perhaps, be more fitting to whip the cream ina 
place less liable to be soiled; and it was no uncommon thing to see 
Ministers, in their eagerness to take part in these culinary exploits, 
disputing with one another for the handle of the stew-pan, while the 
sovereign smeared the silk furniture with grease, and burnt holes in 
the carpet. 

With characteristic malice she took delight in making fun of the 
wearisome crowd who surrounded her, and of using them to provide 
amusement for her. Thus when one day she was giving a strictly official 
ball, she was seized with the idea of having all the lilac in the gardens 
cut, and of bestowing it in such profusion in the rooms that the walls 
were literally covered with it, so that one might have imagined one- 
self in a forest of lilac. Such an accumulation of flowers exhaled so 
overpowering an odour that the guests were gravely inconvenienced, 
and since etiquette forbade them to leave the hall before the Queen, in 
an hour’s time ladies began to faint, Ministers, diplomats, and cham- 
berlains snored aloud in armchairs, and the palace was transformed 
into the similitude of that of the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 

Left to themselves, Isabella and Marie Louise dressed very badly. 
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Their mother took no trouble about their toilette; and, judged by the 
clothes they wore, they would never have been suspected to be 
princesses. The Queen, who has always had a taste for finery, suffered 
much from this neglect. Her keenest joy, when she was declared of 
age, was unquestionably the thought that she would be able to have 
as many dresses, and be as smart as she wished. But before that time 
she was reduced to pitiable expedients, and it sometimes happened that 
her attire was meretricious. One day she saw a picture representing 
odalisque in a long veil which floated out loose around her, without a fold ; 
she immediately wished to have a veil like it—one which would float 
equally well; and, as her milliner did not know how to make the veil 
float, she invented a wire contrivance which she attached to her waist- 
band, so as to make her veil ‘ float’’ at the bottom, as in the picture; 
and thus attired she appeared, proud as a peacock, at a State ball. 

As a child the Queen could only speak two languages, Italian and 
Spanish. It was not till much later that she learnt French, after she 
had experienced the grievous humiliation of not being able to converse 
with ambassadors and foreign princes in that language. At the best 
she always spoke shockingly bad French, and never learnt English 
at all. 

If Isabella had not been possessed of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and a keen desire for knowledge, she would have remained com- 
pletely ignorant. All that she ever knew she taught herself. But since 
she never had any sort of guidance, it may easily be understood how 
distorted her mind became. Had she been suitably brought up and 
instructed, fortified with healthy ideas and sound principles, she might 
have become a great Queen; and since she is by nature a good 
woman, her rule would have benefited Spain. 

When I think‘ of her education, her environment, the intrigues 
which went on around her, the conversations which she heard, and the 
burden of heredity laid upon her, I can only marvel that she was not 
a monster. 

At three years old this child was already well aware that she was a 
queen. She was led to believe that she enjoyed absolute sway over all. 
The most senseless flatteries were lavished on her, but she was allowed 
to live in ignorance of her real duties. Those who approached her only 
thought of making profit for themselves out of her caprice and weak- 
ness, pending the time when they could work upon her passions. Her 
whole childhood was passed amid stories of wars, executions, 
Vol. X.—No. 61. 2U 
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bloody reprisals, and family hatreds. She breathed an atmosphere of 
scandal; the shallow hypocrisy around her was not deep enough to 
hide the encircling immorality from ears once initiated to the truth ; 
so many rivals had an interest in slandering one another, and in taking 
care that the young Queen should not miss a syllable of their abuse. 
She must have been fatally corrupted before she knew anything of life. 

And yet she never became a really bad woman. She may have 
done evil through ignorance, abetted evil through weakness. She has 
always been lacking in moral sense, being, in the first place, quite 
unable to say ‘‘ no,” and, in the second, having no fixed standard 
of right or wrong. Even her religion is mere idolatry, and has 
carried with it no moral code. With the obstinacy of the weak 
she surrendered herself to mad fancies, blind desires; while 
the fit lasted everything had to give way to it for a few hovrs. 
Then round went the weathercock: the wind was blowing from 
another quarter. It was impossible ever to count upon her actions ; 
in politics, in love, in everything, her changefulness and fickleness 
were absolute. Everything depended on the hobby of the moment. 
As they say in her country, there never was in her ni palabra mala, ni 
obra buena (either a bad intention or a good act). 

Did she become conscious of the mischief which her defective 
education has done her? It would seem so, for this woman, whose 
life was so stormy, found time to be an admirable mother. 

Few young girls in Europe have been so admirably brought up as 
the Spanish princesses. They learn five or six languages thoroughly, 
and, better still, are modest and devout, their mother never 
permitting a thought of pride to take possession of them. 

From the time that she learnt to read, Isabella had a perfect 
passion for books. She would shut herself up for hours together, and 
devour all that came to her hand. Books of piety and romances of 
chivalry, which she read at first by choice, did not fail to throw her 
imagination off its balance. She had a childish worship for Amadis 
de Gaule. Unhappily, she did not stop there. Scheming politicians 
profited by the Queen’s love of reading to put into her hands books 
destined to be her ruin. At the age of ten they gave her “ Justine” and 
‘** Faublas ” to read. 

In person, Isabella was thin and slender, with a charming figure. 
Her complexion was delicate and fresh; her fair hair was worn in 
bands; her blue eyes were soft and bright. But when she was three 
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years old she was the victim of an attempt to poison her, consequent 
on which she contracted a skin disease which no remedy has been 
able to cure, and which has only become worse with advancing 
years. 

Without committing myself to any of the ill-natured comments 
which have been made in the matter of this poisoning, I may go so 
far as to say that the young Queen had many enemies; that she 
succeeded in the midst of the Carlist struggle; and that one party 
notoriously had too much interest in her disappearance to make it 
necessary to search far for the culprits. 

There was no sort of resemblance between the two daughters of 
Ferdinand. Marie Louise was as cold, timid, and suspicious as Isabella 
was lively, sprightly, and bold. She had much of her mother in her— 
a pretty, dainty brunette with magnificent black eyes. The future 
Duchesse de Montpensier had one great fault—she was horribly jealous 
of her sister. All her life long she fretted herself because she was the 
second. She aged quicker than the Queen, a fact which caused the 
latter to observe wittily— 

‘* My sister has always wanted to be the elder, and God has per- 
mitted her to appear so.” 

As we have seen, Christine took little notice of her two daughters. 
One reason was that, apart from the cares of the regency and of 
politics, she had a second family which still further distributed the 
small portion of maternal instinct with which nature had endowed her. 

The King died on the 29th of September. Less than three months 
afterwards, on December 28th, his widow married Fernando Munoz 
secretly. 

The person who was thus called to so improbable a destiny, was 
born at Tarrancon, a little city in the province of Cuenca. He was 
the son of a butcher, and his mother still kept a small tobacco shop 
in his birthplace, after he had become the Queen’s husband. In a 
lucky moment he took service in the army, and was a soldier of the 
body-guard when his unusual beauty, his superb carriage, and his 
three-and-twenty years took the Regent’s fancy. It was a thunder-clap. 
The King was scarcely cold when Mufioz appeared, and Christine 
married him. 

Was this singular woman’s love an affair of the heart or of the 
senses? It is a nice point to decide. She seems to have had nothing 
but a temperament. The heart played a very minor part in her 
2U 2 
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existence. As to the senses, she was incapable of an infatuation. She 
had been faithful to Ferdinand ; she was faithful to Mufioz. She bore 
two children to Ferdinand and six to Mufioz; and when Munoz died 
she forgot him as calmly as she had forgotten Ferdinand. 

Up to 1840, the time when she had to surrender the regency and 
leave Spain provisionally, the marriage remained a profound secret, 
and the birth of the children as well. The facts were only known 
to a few intimates. Espartero, on his accession to power, made them 
public, because they entailed on Christine the loss of the right to the 
wardship of Ferdinand’s two daughters. 

A less energetic woman would have found a difficulty in keeping 
such a situation a secret. Christine was no ways embarrassed. Her 
constitution lent itself marvellously to such a scheme. The Regent 
managed to conceal her condition without any apparent incon- 
venience. She bore her confinements with remarkable ease. 

One day at a big gala dinner she left the table, without showing 
the slightest trace of embarrassment on her countenance. She 
just rose, requested the guests not to disturb themselves, and quitted 
the dining-room with the calmest air in the world. In less than half 
an hour she returned, took her place at the table, and finished her 
dinner, smiling and gracious. Her Majesty had been confined in the 
house of one of her ladies-in-waiting ! 

A similar adventure befel her while travelling; and the event was 
always so well managed, the legerdemain so perfect, that for seven 
years no one dreamt that Ferdinand had a successor, and Isabella 
little brothers and sisters. The ladies-in-waiting passed as the mothers 
of the children. 

It must be added that Mujioz, with perfect taste, never allowed him- 
self in public the least familiarity with her whom he appeared to regard 
simply as his sovereign. Correct to the point of exaggeration, a slave 
to etiquette, he was content to be ‘‘ the Queen’s husband,” or rather 
her first chamberlain. Even after the marriage had been officially 
recognised he continued to treat Christine with the most perfect 
discretion. Nothing could be more comical than the dignity with 
which, when they were in Paris, he used to reply to the ex-Regent’s 
visitors— 

‘‘T will do myself the honour to inform myself of her Majesty’s 
arrangements.” 

He never tried to meddle in any way in public matters. His life 
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was spent in seeing “whether her Majesty could receive.” He was, 
in short, a sufficiently poor creature. 

One of the first acts of Queen Isabella on attaining her majority 
was to ratify her mother’s marriage, and to bestow titles on the whole 
gang. Mujfioz was created Duke of Rianzares, a grandee of Spain of 
the first class, and Knight of the Golden Fleece. In 1846, at the time 
of the expedition of General Florés to Ecuador, there was a plan to 
turn that republic into a monarchy, and to offer the crown to Don 
Fernando. In 1847, on the occasion of ‘‘ the Spanish marriages,” he 
received the insignia of the grand cross of the Légion d’Honneur and 
the French title of Duc de Montmoret from Louis Philippe. 

The six children of Christine and Mufioz are: Princess Czar- 
toryska,* who died in 1864, leaving a son who entered the priesthood, 
and died last year; Princess del Drago, a Roman Princess; the Duke 
of Tarrancon; the Marquis de Premio Real and the Marquis de San 
Agustin, who died in their youth; and the Marquis de Campo 
Sagrado. 


The first care of Espartero’s government when he had overthrown 
Christine, consequently on the events of 1840, was to arrange for the 


wardship which the ex-Regent had no claim to retain, since she had 
abandoned her daughters by retiring to France, and since her second 
marriage, though not officially recognised, was now known to all. The 
Congress and Senate, therefore, declared the wardship vacant, and 
entrusted the office to a friend of Espartero, old Arguelles, who had 
formerly been sent to the galleys by Ferdinand, but who was a venerable 
personage, and most upright man. He entered upon his task in 
earnest by purging the personnel of the palace. Eleven ladies-in-waiting 
were deprived of their office. Next he insisted that only persons of 
the highest morality should be appointed to posts which brought them 
into close contact with the young Queen ; the Marquise de Belgida was 
appointed camerera mayor ; the Countess de Mina, a woman endowed 
with rare energy of character became aya, or governess; one of the 
most prominent men of the Progressist party, Martin de los Heros, was 
made Comptroller. Isabella’s education, so neglected up to now, was 
restarted on fresh lines. 

But Christine did not permit herself to be dispossessed of what she 
called her rights without protest. She complained bitterly that an 





* Prince Czartoryski married as his second wife a daughter of the Duc de 
Nemours. She died recently. 
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attempt was being made to rob her of her children’s love; and she 
tomented and directed from Paris, where she was living in the Rue de 
Courcelles, manifold intrigues, which of, course, she disavowed in 
public. Arguelles was the mark for every conceivable insult. It is 
true, and it was the only crime with which he was charged, that he 
laid himself out to obtain a most legitimate influence over the Queen’s 
mind, as a counterblast to the evil influences which had up till then 
held the mastery over her. He did not go so far as to forbid cor- 
respondence between mother and child, as he was accused of doing, 
but he sent Isabella’s letters under cover to Olozaga, the Spanish 
Ambassador in France, who forwarded them to the Rue de Courcelles. 

Risings took place, provoked by the partisans of Christine, which 
were cruelly quenched in blood. One dramatic episode which took 
place at this time made a deep impression on the young Queen, and 
contributed not a little to develop in her that horror of cruelty which» 
in bloodthirsty and pitiless Spain, was not the least remarkable sign 
of the real goodness of Isabella. Two generals, Diego Leon and 
Concha, made an attempt to carry off the Queen one night. Concha 
presented himself before the palace and obtained admission for himself 
and his troop without difficulty, after a few words of explanation with 
the officer in command of the outer guard, who was favourable to the 
plot. There was only a guard of eighteen halberdiers within the 
palace with their chief, Don Domingo Dulce, who immediately had 
the doors shut which led to the room where the Queen was. Dulce 
advanced towards the invaders and tried to parley; they replied by 
the command to fire. A terrible battle ensued on the grand staircase 
which led to the room. The halberdiers, who had the advantage of 
position, resisted so stoutly that Concha, despairing of reducing 
them, at last gave up the assault and drew off his men to await the 
arrival of Diego Leon and the news of an insurrection which was to 
be stirred up in the town. In the middle of the night Leon arrived, 
but he had only a single brigadier with him. Meanwhile the troops 
who had remained faithful were blockading the palace to take the 
rebels in the rear. The position became critical; the combat was 
resumed with fury. At three in the morning, feeling that all was lost, 
Concha and Leon tried to beat a retreat by the Campo del Nino. 
They ran against some cavalry, which dispersed their men. Concha 
threw himself into a sewer and remained hidden there till the next 
day; he eventually succeeded in escaping and flying abroad. Leon 
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gained the open country, where he was captured, and brought back to 
the capital to be shot two days later. 

The Queen owned later on that she had never been in a greater 
fright in her life than during that famous night. But it was rather 
anxiety than fear, for, apart from her instinctive horror of bloodshed, 
she had an intolerable feeling that it was on her account that the two 
parties were slaughtering each other. On the morning of the next day 
Espartero came to pay his respects and to congratulate her on having 
escaped so great a danger. But the grand staircase was still stained 
with blood, and Isabella had tears in her eyes. The arrest of Diego 
Leon and his sentence of death were carefully hidden from her. 
Such sensibility as hers was too keen to be admissible in politics, 
and had to be protected. She only heard of the execution when it 
was too late to stop it. She was inconsolable. General Leon was 
very handsome ; his courage and nobility were celebrated throughout 
Spain ; he had won his steps by a series of brilliant exploits during the 
Carlist war ; and he died at the age of 31 for the Queen. It all seemed 
like a love-tragedy of the age of chivalry. Isabella has kept all her 
life long in an étui, as if it was a relic, the cross of Saint Hermengildo, 
which the general wore embroidered on his uniform, and which was 
pierced by three balls at his execution. 

One of Diego Leon’s descendants, who bears the title of Comte de 
Guindulain, has actually married a daughter of the Marquise de Campo 
Sagrado, and, therefore, a grand-daughter of Queen Christine. 

On the fall of Espartero, Arguelles tendered his resignation. He 
was replaced by a consummate courtier, General Castanos, Duc de 
Bailen. All the former palace functionaries were restored to their 
offices. The Marquise de Santa-Cruz became camerera mayor. She 
was a very aristocratic dame, imbued with the old-world Court spirit, 
and a champion of every kind of reaction. 

A little later it was determined todeclare the Queen of age. By 
the terms of the Constitution of 1837, the Queen was to come of age at 
14, that is to say, on October 10, 1844. But it was impossible to run 
the risk of a new regency for a year. The ceremony, therefore, took 
place on August 8, 1843, in presence of the whole corps diplomatique. 
On November 10 the Queen took the oath. One of the persons who 
had been instrumental in bringing about Espartero’s fall was Don 
Sebastiano de Olozaga, a former ambassador to France, and one of the 
chiefs of the Progressist party, who held the office of ayo, or tutor, to 
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the Queen. He was an intellectual man, a good talker, well fitted 
for political warfare, devoted to his party and his ideas, but devoid 
of all scruples, and not squeamish in his methods. Short, fat, 
squat, and totally lacking in distinction or elegance, just the type of a 
torero of the baser sort, or even of a vulgar chispero, his exterior 
sufficiently indicated his character. The Queen did not love him. 

He had been trying for a long time to acquire a disastrous influence 
over his pupil, and reckoned, no doubt, on finding means to establish his 
own power. He could find no better way than to try to debauch her 
mind. While she was still of tender years he gave her disgusting 
books to read. At last one day, when Isabella was twelve years old, 
he drugged her and endeavoured to take advantage of her innocence. 
The attempt was only defeated by the unexpected appearance of the 
Countess de Mina. Mistrusting the designs of Olozaga, this brave 
woman, despite the danger she ran, did not hesitate to enter the room and 
prevent the accomplishment of the crime. Queen Isabella preserves a 
lasting gratitude to her. To-day, at sixty years old, she never speaks of 
her former governess without the liveliest emotion. Let us not, how- 
ever, make Olozaga out a greater scoundrel than he was. Isabella was 
quite a woman at twelve; tall, completely developed, brimming over 
with life and extremely seductive, she appeared at least sixteen or 
seventeen. Olozaga, therefore, is only to be blamed in so far as he 
desired to become the first lover of Isabella, which he did apparently 
more from political motives than for love. When all is said, however, 
it is none the less strange that he, who was one of those specially 
charged with the care of Isabella’s education, should have considered 
that a fit and proper means of discharging his task. 

After the dismissal of the Lopez Cabinet, which had carried 
through the Chamber, and had proclaimed, the majority of the Queen, 
Olozaga was charged with the formation of a new Ministry. But he 
had powerful enemies, and in consequence of several incidents which 
perturbed him, he came to the conclusion that he could not govern 
unless a Progressist majority returned to support him, so 
he prepared a decree for the dissolution of the Cortes, which he 
carried to the Queen, unknown to his colleagues, and demanded that 
she should sign it. Did Olozaga use violence to extort this signature ? 
Isabella has always maintained that he did. According to the account 
given by her next day to Serrano and Narvaez, and certified in a 
declaration to the Chamber, Olozaga, on the Queen’s refusing to sign, 
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was beside himself with rage, and threatened to seize her hand and 
use force to make her place her signature at the foot of the decree. 
The Qneen has never faltered in this accusation, and even to-day she 
tells the story in the same way. Is there any reason to doubt her 
word? None; especially since we know what sort of man Olozaga 
was. 

That his enemies should have taken advantage of this occurrence to 
attack him before the Chamber in the cruellest manner, and to bring 
about his fall; that this fall had been already determined upon; that 
capital was made of the ill-will that Isabella bore him to arouse 
irritation against him; that the Marquise de Santa-Cruz, the 
camerera mayor, who was the tool of the Moderate party, envenomed 
the controversy and urged on the Queen to protest, in no way dis- 
proves the reality of the charge which Olozaga denied with indignant 
eloquence, even with tears; from which his friends defended him ; 
which the public could scarcely believe; and from which history 
seems to seek to clear him. 

Sundry evidence has been invoked to this end; the most 
important is that of Colonel Dulce, chief of the halberdiers, 
who was in the room adjoining the royal apartments, to the effect that 
when Olozaga left the room the Queen ran after him with a box of 
bonbons in her hand, and asked the Minister to take them from her 
to his little daughter Elisa, and that she even charged him in joke not to 
open the box and eat the contents on the way. The Queen, it was said, 
would not have acted in this manner if Olozaga had really used violence 
to make her sign the decree. 

But the evidence of Dulce is tainted. He was a friend of Olozaga, 
and prepared to gqto any lengths to save him. Besides, in spite of his 
courage, he was a sorry specimen, as is proved by his conduct as a 
general in Cuba. But, even if the story as reported by him were a 
fact, it is quite easy of comprehension. Even at this period Isabella 
had great force of character and immense pride. Having been 
bluffed by the Minister, it is quite in accordance with her character 
to refuse to allow her temper to be ruffled, and to hide even her 
resentment beneath an exaggerated graciousness. 

The little-known under-currents, which history does not con- 
descend to notice, despite their importance, explain clearly enough 
these strange and obscure passages of politics. At this period 
the Queen was in love. Imagine what must have been the rage of 
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the Prime Minister, the former tutor, the man who had audaciously 
hoped to become the Queen’s husband in partibus, to see his influence 
shattered by the unexpected appearance on the scene of a young and 
handsome general of one-and-twenty. 

A few days after the stormy scene in the Chamber, Olozaga 
prudently departed for Portugal. He left the field open to General 
Serrano. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


I.—MADAME ADAM. 


] LOOK upon the ignorance (adorned by the poetical name of 
innocence) in which young girls are kept as to the moral and 
physical conditions of marriage and conjugal life, as a proof of the 
resolution on the part of man, by all the means in his power, to keep 
girls and women in an inferior position. Knowledge of things, 
individuals, and conditions of life, is freedom for every living being. 

Man has several objects in view when he maintains and praises. 
the ignorance of women—an immoral one which gives an unhealthy zest 
to possession in marriage; a guarantee that the actions of his past 
life are not suspected by the innocence of the young girl; his individual 
protection, as the young girl who knows judges man with more 
severity, and is far more exacting of her own happiness. 

To keep one’s daughter in absolute ignorance is to run the risk 
of placing her in real dangers, and of troubling her mind by imaginary 
ones. I will quote one instance :—I married when I was quite young 
a man whom I detested, because I had been led to believe that a kiss 
on a young girl’s mouth constituted her betrayal! The man whom 
my parents wished me to marry, being instructed as to my imnocence, 
kissed me, and I therefore thought that my marriage was an obligation. 

The pretext of keeping intact the young girl’s ideal has the 
effect of making the reality monstrous and degrading. Life is a 
struggle for existence, and we ought, as much as is possible, and 
without distinction of sex, to instruct human beings as to the conditions, 
the risks, the exigencies, and the prejudices of individual and social 
life. 


I].—Tue Rev. H. ADLER, CHIEF RABBI. 
As I am about to start on a tour of visitation to the West of 
England, I have only time to express my views with extremest 
brevity. 
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Cast iron rules must not be laid down for the training of our 
children. Strict regard should be paid to the’character and tempera- 
ment of each child. But, speaking generally, I hold that no necessity 
exists for a mother to disclose to her daughter those facts of which 
during her childhood she has been kept ignorant. Maidens will in the 
course of nature, by their reading, nay even by the study of the Bible, 
with its chaste outspokenness, gain all the knowledge which is needful 
to protect them from evil. With regard to the marriage of their 
daughters, parents should deem it a sacred obligation only to counten- 
ance unions with those men touching whose past there is nothing that 
need be concealed or hushed up. 


III.—WaALTER BESANT. 


I offer my opinions on the questions submitted to me with great 
hesitation. 

1. I think that every boy and every girl should be taught, asa 
part of the elements of education—as a part of necessary education—a 
certain amount of physiology, such leading facts, for instance, as may 
help in the future conduct of life. They should be taught all the 
functions of the body. This should be done by special teachers. 

2. They should be taught especially the dangers which must be 
encountered and the rocks which must be avoided as regards the 
sexual instincts. There are dangers many and rocks terrible which 
belong to each sex. At present these are hardly ever taught, or faced, 
either for boy or for girl. 

3. When a girl has learned these things, the social condition of 
the world should undoubtedly be taught her; but whether it would be 
well or useful to teach her—what, very likely, her own father has 
never known—the whole truth about the widespread immorality of the 
world, I doubt. 

4. Before marriage a girl certainly ought to know everything that 
lies before her—the kind of life that will be hers, the probable duties 
and the responsibilities which await her. 

5. She can only know the whole past history of her lover if he 
chooses to tell her, for unless there has been some open scandal, no 
one will tell her—probably only one or two men know—of any previous 
liaison. A man living in a great town may be absolutely destitute of 
morals, and may yet appear to the world as a perfectly clean liver. 
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Or, a man may have had a time of wild oats, known only to himself, 
which he would fain forget. I think it very unlikely that such a man 
would communicate these passages to the girl. In theory it is, of 
course, quite reasonable that she should claim and stipulate for a full 
knowledge of her lover’s past. He would at once consent, and tell her 
as much as he pleased. 

6. How far should the parent open the girl’s eyes? I think 
that in the preceding paragraphs we have already provided for the 
opening of the girl’s eyes. 

In depriving our girls of that ignorance which we call innocence 
there seems to arise the danger that they may exaggerate the extent 
of the immorality exposed to them, that they may cease to believe in 
the possible virtue of any man, that they may lose their faith in the 
very existence of virtue. Already there have appeared certain books 
in which this attitude of incredulity is plainly taken up. Such a loss 
of faith would be attended with the most deplorable consequences. 
If man ceases to believe in woman, and woman in man, there is 
nothing left at all, not even the Christ. 

Therefore one would most earnestly entreat them who teach 


these things to do so with the utmost reverence and with the utmost 
care, not to exaggerate and not to misrepresent. 


IV.—BJ6ORNSTERNE BJORNSON. 


I may assume as a fact that woman’s position and claims are 
entering on a new phase. Not only is she forcing her way into men’s 
professions, but she also demands a share in their responsibilities out- 
side the home. 

This has been called “work for the emancipation of women,” 
and it has been believed that the direct way thereto was to teach her 
to protect herself, when necessary, independently of man; and, 
further, to secure for herself more and better information than that 
with which, up to the present time, she has, as a rule, been obliged to 
content herself. 

But let what may be done for her emancipation, it must at once 
be seen that, so long as she is dependent on man’s desires and selfish- 
ness in the sexual relations she will never be emancipated. Her 
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“emancipation” practically hangs on the question whether man, in 
this particular, can be brought to have greater self-respect, and, con- 
sequently, greater respect for her. 

Towards this goal she herself must lead the way. She can do so, 
for she is the educator. Since science has taught us that education is 
virtually carried on by suggestion, and that its power is almost bound- 
less, we may venture to believe that, before very long, education itself 
will become a science. At present it is almost a matter of chance. 
The mistakes inherited from their parents are carried on by other 
parents, generally unconsciously, but at times intentionally and with 
solicitude. 

The moment that it becomes as clear to the world in general, as 
it now is to the scientific, that suggestion is the chief means of 
education, and that suggestion may be almost omnipotent, it will also 
become evident that the impressions which are to form the will must 
he received before the ordeals come which this will has to undergo. 
If the imagination is to be filled with enthusiasm for the problem of 
self-preservation, for the power and beauty of the race, it must have 
received instruction before the instincts are awakened—before it is 


exposed to the sneers of others. In no way can this be better 
attained than by full knowledge. Knowledge aids self-preservation 
—the preservation of the race. Knowledge must lead the van 


in the struggle against temptation, too ready acquiescence, and 
excess. 


It follows that knowledge must be imparted gradually, and 
at the age which is most suitable. To fill the child with enthu- 
siasm for a sound race; to demonstrate, by means of natural history, 
that a strong seed gives a strong inheritance ; to give it a horror of an 
evil inheritance from weak or sickly seed, can be done betimes; but 
the application of this to sexual selection in animals and in mankind 
must come at a later period. The teaching of the laws of genera- 
tion throughout nature has ifs time, but the explanation of the fact 
that the moral law of the race is here the result of its experience, 
and the illustration of this by examples from life belongs to yet 
another time. 

A sounder interpretation of the sexual relations is the principal 
necessity for woman’s emancipation, but it is not so as regards the 
stronger influence of her moderation and patience on the conduct of 
the affairs of the world. 
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V.—HALL CAINE. 


I think a girl should marry for love, and for love only. I believe 
that all other impulses towards marriage are false and immoral. I am 
strongly of opinion that every act of compulsion put upon a girl to 
influence her in the choice of a husband is a blow at her virtue and 
her happiness. I think that anything that limits the freedom of her 
choice is an evil. It is a natural corollary that I think ignorance is 
an evil, and that the father who keeps his child in the dark about the 
ways of the world in which she must play her part is unwittingly 
doing a dangerous thing. 

In order that a girl may be free to love where her nature inclines 
her, she ought to be wise to know where her love is deserved. It is 
in the nature of woman to feel tenderly towards a scapegrace, but not 
towards a man who is morally foul and irreclaimably bad. The wrecks 
of love are neither so many nor so hopeless as the wrecks of the 
marriage market. They never can be, 

To tell a girl the ugly truth about the life that some men live 
may rub the bloom off her modesty. Better that than to scour the 


heart out of her happiness. But this is an evil that will grow less as 
the freedom of women purifies the life of men. The first generation 
of the emancipated have always to pay for their emancipation, Thus 
the daughters of our generation will have to pay, but our daughters’ 
daughters will reap the benefit. They will have the bloom of modesty 
with the safety of knowledge, 


VI.—MADAME SARAH GRAND. 


The questions at issue are among the most difficult in life 
to answer briefly, and I reply with great diffidence. In our 
present state of transition our experiences are so mixed that 
it is almost impossible to generalise, and opinions have constantly 
to be qualified in view of special circumstances. Educating girls in 
these matters is like prescribing for patients: they require individual 
attention. It is dangerous, for instance, to withhold knowledge 
from some girls which it is equally dangerous to give to others. 
But, speaking of a girl of average sense and intelligence, I am sure 
that after the age of twenty it is not fair to her to attempt to keep 
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her in ignorance of the world. I say attempt, because, unless she is 
without any reasoning faculty whatever, she must know something of 
life, of which she hears, and sees, and reads; and requiring her 
to be ignorant is tantamount to requiring her to be hypocritical. 
Besides, in picking up information haphazard, she is apt to takea 
distorted view of things. 

She should certainly not, under any circumstances, be allowed to 
marry without full knowledge of all that is expected of her in marriage, 
and she should also be fully informed of the past life of the man whom 
she may be inclined to accept. Keeping her in ignorance robs her of any 
real choice in the matter, and also exposes her to incalculable suffering 
if she should happen to fall into bad hands. It is unquestionably the 
duty of those above her to have her fully prepared for any experience 
that may be in store for her. 

With regard to the second question ; innocence is always liable to 
be unsafe for a girl, whatever her position. It is impossible for parents 
to be continually with their children, or to know exactly of what their 
acquaintances may be capable. A man may have two manners, 
one to impose upon the mothers and the other upon the daughters, 
and the child of rich people often runs greater risks in her defenceless 
ignorance than the work-girl walking warily home alone at night in 
London. But I do not think parents are, as a rule, the best people to 
enlighten their children. At present they are not often properly 
educated themselves on the subject, and it would be better for them 
to have the necessary knowledge properly conveyed by competent 
teachers. The risk for young people is not in the knowledge itself, 
but in the way in which it is acquired. Making mysteries arouses an 
unwholesome curiosity, and it is easy enough for them to find out facts 
for themselves ; but unless they are taught, it is only by disastrous 
experience that they discover principles for their guidance in 
regard to these facts. The safest and most sensible system is to 
make their own natural propensities a part of their regular education, 
and to have physiology taught as a matter of course, proper 
principles being inculcated at the same time. Immoralities of all 
kinds are as often the result of ignorance as of a vicious nature. 
Young people should learn the facts of life and be trained not to 
think anything about them, and this can only be done by early 
familiarity with the subject, and by removing all sentimentality 
from it. 
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VII.—Mrs. EDMUND GOSSE. 


The question which you have submitted to me is one which, in 
my opinion, is of a nature so intimate and domestic that I think its 
solution should be left entirely to the discretion of the girl’s female 
relatives. How a hard and fast rule can be laid down without respect 
to the girl’s individual disposition, I do not know, nor how there can 
be any recognised practice or general opinion in a case so purely 
personal. I should look with the gravest suspicion on any attempt 
made to interfere, in so delicate a matter, between a mother’s 
judgment and her daughter’s inexperience. 


VIII.—TuHomas Harpy. 


To your first inquiry I would answer that a girl should certainly not 
be allowed to enter into matrimony without a full knowledge of her 
probable future in that holy estate, and of the possibilities which may 
lie in the past of the elect man. 

I have not much faith in an innocent girl’s “‘ discovery of the great 
mysteries of life” by means of ‘‘the ordinary intercourse of society.” 
Incomplete presentations, vicious presentations, meretricious and 
seductive presentations, are not unlikely in pursuing such investiga- 
tions through such a channel. 

What would seem to be the most natural course is the answer to 
your second question: that a plain handbook on natural processes, 
specially prepared, should be placed in the daughter’s hands, and, 
later on, similar information on morbid contingencies. Innocent 
youths should, I think, also receive the same instruction ; for (if I may 
say a word out of my part) it has never struck me that the spider is 
invariably male and the fly invariably female, 

As your problems are given on the old lines so I take them, without 
entering into the general question whether marriage, as we at present 
understand it, is such a desirable goal for all women as it is assumed 
to be ; or whether civilisation can escape the humiliating indictment 
that, while it has been able to cover itself with glory in the arts, in 
literatures, in religions, and in the sciences, it has never succeeded in 
creating that homely thing, a satisfactory scheme for the conjunction 
of the sexes. 

Vol. X.—No. 61. 2x 
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IX.—Mrs. Lynn LINTON. 


I deprecate the public discussion of the whole subject. I think 
it indecent and unnecessary. There are certain things which belong 
to the secret life of the home, and to drag these out into the light of 
day is a violation of all the sanctities, all the modesties of one’s exist- 
ence. This proposed theoretical initiation of girls is one of them. It is 
also impracticable as a generalised rule. Who is to decide? Are we 
to have Schools of Initiation ? or rather is it not a thing to be left to 
the discretion and private principles of each individual mother? It is 
to be deeply regretted that the subject has been started at all. It is 
wholly unfit for public discussion, and can do no kind of good. Life 
unfolds its mysteries step by step as we go on, and any hard and fast 
rule of ‘‘how” or ‘‘ when” is manifestly unworkable as well as disastrous 
in the handling. 


X.—Max NorDAv. 


Ignorance is the mother of vice and sin; knowledge, if imparted 
properly, carefully and earnestly, can never do mischief. It seems to 


me, at the same time, monstrous and absurd to let an adult human 
being, mature in mind and body, no matter whether male or female, 
grope in darkness with regard to the most important fact of life—that 
of biogenesis. Surely no sensible man will believe that the mind of a 
grown-up girl can effectually be kept blindfolded. Unless she is an 
absolute idiot, her attention will be constantly solicited by emotional 
and physical phenomena, the scene of which is her own organism ; 
and if no satisfactory explanation of what is going on within her body 
and mind is offered, her imagination will make frantic efforts to satisfy 
her craving for enlightenment; and its wild fictions, based probably upon 
morbid art, detestable literature, suggestive plays, and inconsidered 
drawing-room and table talk, will certainly defile the mental purity of 
the poor girl in a far more alarming way than any physiological 
teaching ever could do, even if it is clumsy or brutal. 

As to the right of the girl to know the past life of the man she is 
going to marry, I think it is absolute. There must be no secret 
between two beings about to unite their lives. This is a matter of 
simple honesty. If a man hides essential facts from his wife he 
introduces a skeleton in the new-founded home, he betrays his 
companion’s trust, he creates a source of lie, dissimulation, and 
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estrangement. So if a bride desires to be informed of anterior erotic 
incidents in her bridegroom’s life, I feel quite sure he must answer her 
questions in a frank and sincere manner. But, of course, I consider 
it at the same time the duty of the girl’s parents to make her under- 
stand that chastity has a different physio- and psychological, moral, 
and social importance in man and in woman, and that it would be 
foolish to consider as a blemish in the character of an otherwise 
recommendable man if, as a young man, he has shared the loose views 
entertained, unhappily, by the immense majority, as to the standard of 
masculine morals. 

We must enlighten our girls ; we must show them life and society 
as they are; we must warn them of the dangers that beset their inter- 
course with unscrupulous or frivolous men. If we shirk this duty 
through want of moral courage, or through Grundyism, or simply 
through mental laziness, we incur the heaviest responsibility for the 
possible failings of the poor undefended girls. 


XI.—Lapy HENRY SOMERSET. 


To withhold from one who is about to enter the most important 
relationship in life a knowledge of what that relationship involves, is, 
to my mind, contrary to reason and to righteousness. There is no 
other step in life concerning which anyone dreams of raising the 
question as to whether a human being should be deliberately 
condemned to take it in the dark. 

It is well known that a man who contemplates marriage will 
tolerate no flaw in the reputation of the woman he desires to make 
his wife, and the social problem will never be solved until the woman 
is in a position to demand as clear a knowledge of his past anda 
record as clean as he requires of her. 

The truest education is that which most adequately prepares the 
young for those duties which they are likely to be called upon to 
fulfil in later years, but none are so important as those which pertain 
to their relations to humanity, and of these immeasurably the most 
important are those dependent on the marriage tie. 

It is my deliberate conviction, therefore, that a knowledge of the 
laws which govern such relationships should not come with a sudden 
shock and bewilderment upon the youthful mind, but should be 


gradually unfolded throughout the entire process of education as an 
2X 2 
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integral part of the wonderful plan by which the Creator has said in 
every range of nature, ‘‘ Let there be life.” 


XII.—THE BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 


I am of opinion that Truth ought never, and under no pretence 
whatever, to be withheld from rational beings ; and as the movement 
of women’s emancipation signifies that one-half of grown-up 
humanity should at last cease to be considered as minors and as 
children, so it certainly is a part of women’s rights that girls 
as well as boys should enter into life with a full knowledge of 


everything that science and experience have recognised to be the 
truth. 


XIII.—Miss FrANcEs E. WILLARD. 


The personal habits of men and women must reach the same 
high level. On a low plane, and for selfish ends, primeval and 
medieval man wrought out, with fiercest cruelty, virtue as the 
only tolerated estate of one-half the human race. On a high plane, 
Christianity, working through modern womanhood, shall yet make 
virtue the only tolerated estate of the other half the human race, 
and may Heaven speed that day! A woman knowsthat she must 
walk the straight line of a true life or men will look upon her with 
disdain. A man needs, for his own best good, to find that, in the 
eyes of women, just the same is true of him. Evermore be it remem- 
bered this earnest effort to bring in the day of “‘ sweeter manners, 
purer laws” is as much in a man’s interest as our own. Why are the 
laws so shamelessly unequal now? Why do they bear so heavily upon 
the weaker, making the punishment for stealing away a woman’s 
honour no greater than that for stealing a silk gown, and purloining her 
character at a smaller penalty than the picking of a pocket will incur ? 
Why is the age of protection or consent but ten years in twenty States 
of America and in one only seven years? Who would have supposed, 
when man’s great physical strength is considered, that he would have 
fixed upon an age so tender, and would have declared that if a child 
had reached it she should be held equally accountable with her doughty 
assailant for a crime in which he was the aggressor? And who would 
not suppose that the man who had been false to one woman would 
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be socially ostracised by all the rest of womankind? What will 
explain the cruelty of men and the heartlessness of women in this 
overmastering issue of womanhood’s protection and manhood’s loyalty? 

The answer is not far to seek. ‘Women became in barbarous ages 
the subjects of the stronger. Besides, what suits one age becomes a 
hindrance to the next; and as Christianity went on individualising 
woman, uplifting her to the higher levels of education, and hence of 
power, the very law which good men in the past had meant for her 
protection became to her a snare and danger. But, while all this 
heritage of a less-developed past has wrought such anguish and 
injustice upon woman as she is to-day, it has been more harmful to 
man, for it is always worse for character to be sinning than to be 
sinned against. Our laws and social customs make it too easy for men 
to do wrong. They are not sufficiently protected by the strong hand 
of penalty, from themselves, from the sins that do most easily beset 
them, and from the mad temptations that clutch at them on every 
side. Suppose the outragers of women, whose unutterable abomina- 
tions crowd the criminal columns of our newspapers each day, knew 
what lifelong imprisonment might be the penalty, would not the list of 
their victims rapidly diminish ? 

My contention is that the true teacher’s office is to explain the 
little child to himself, and afterwards, so far as may be, to explain the 
universe to him. I know we have reversed the process, beginning at 
the circumference rather than at the centre, putting the macrocosm 
before the microcosm. But I believe the first office of the teacher is 
toorient the pupil concerning ‘‘ Heart within and God o’erhead”’ ; to 
teach him the divine truth on which is based his physical well-being. 
For as words are the carriages in which thoughts ride, so the human 
body is the soul’s chariot; and that splendid Phoebus, the human soul, 
becomes a dethroned charioteer unless he understands his vehicle. 
Let us make of him a Sir Galahad, whose daily life shall eloquently 
say, 

‘“‘ My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 
For though man’s forehead be lifted upward towards the stars, his feet 
are planted on the earth, and a sound pure mind must have a pure 
sound body in which to dwell. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union of America, pro- 

foundly impressed with this truth, has secured laws in all but eleven 
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States, requiring specific scientific instruction relative to the effect of 
narcotics and stimulants upon the human body, and has emphasised the 
importance of beginning this instruction in the primary grade. The 
National Educational Association and the various State and local 
associations have been our chief coadjutors in this holy fight for a 
clear brain. They are daily helping to bring the arrest of thought to 
millions of memories that are like ‘“‘ wax to receive and marble to 
retain’ ; working it into the warp and woof of youthful character that 
science is on the side of the reform; that each child should enact a 
prohibitory law for one against all evil habits—that one himself—and 
enforce it by the executive of his own will, worked, as I believe that 
will to be in everything that is good and true, by the blessed will of 
God. 

Now let us broaden this teaching of the effects of stimulants upon 
the human body until it includes all those wholesome habitudes 
essential to the physical well-being and moral education of the child, 
and a noble chastity lies at the very foundation of this teaching. As 
it cannot be less desirable for man to be a water-drinking animal than 
for every other member of the mighty mammalia so to be, it is unlikely 
that the great law of continence and chastity, unbroken in their natural 
state by any of the lower orders of warm-blooded animals, and to an 
almost universal degree unbroken by one-half the human race, should 
make of any fraction of that race a dubious exception. It is, instead, 
the unnatural license of centuries that now takes on the semblance 
of a law; but it is so far below the standard set in nature that it may 
well have been the origin of evil and foredoom of humanity. To offset 
“a white life for two” is the true watchword of our time. 

As Tolstoi says, “If a pupil objects to drawing a straight line 
because his hand is weak and tremulous, shall we for that reason 
set him a crooked line rather than a straight one for his model?” 
And so he sets forth the ideal of a life like that led by our Lord, on 
the ‘hypothesis that religion in the body soonest conducts to the 
religion of the soul, and that if you aim at the sun you will send an 
arrow higher than any other aim can carry it. 

“What is the chief end of man? — To glorify God and enjoy 
Him for ever.” This is the time-honoured verdict of our catechisms. 
** What is the chief end of God?” is the reverent question asked by 
us moderns, and the revelation of His Word and Works makes 
answer: “To glorify man and enjoy him for ever.” In our own age 
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more than in any that has preceded it, how wondrously our 
Heavenly Father is doing this—through science, through invention, 
through philanthropy! 

The word “‘religion ” means to bind again the soul that has been 
cut loose from God. In a sense more high and sacred than words can 
tell, every devout teacher of natural law is a teacher of religion. I 
plead for more of this instruction, because if we do not teach Theism 
in the school, we shall soon have Atheism in the State. The nation 
that dethrones God plucks out its own eyes and halves its own heart. 
“‘T believe more than I know” is the key-note of all great souls. It 
was the watchword of Columbus when he adventured upon unknown 
seas, and of Stanley when he plunged into poisonous jungles. It was 
the watchword of Franklin as he sent up his kite, and it inspired the 
great magician, Edison, in the patient researches of his light-giving 
laboratory. Without it science would be handcuffed, reform paralysed, 
religion dead. Faith is God’s dynamite; evermore let it go on 
bombarding ignorance and prejudice, prerogative and precedent. 
Scientific Theism is to-day the outer court of Christ’s own temple, and 
its wonderful watchword rings out clearer than in any other age— 
**T believe more than I know.” 

If Catholics were to complain that in not specifically inculcating 
social purity our schools are godless, we must admit that their own 
schools outrank us in that particular, for Catholics do give instruc- 
tion to their young people in a systematic way, and to both boys and 
girls. Before partaking of their first communion they are thoroughly 
taught the basis and the enforcing precepts of a pure personal life. 
But Protestants do nothing of the kind. They have a prudishness 
about such teaching that belies the proverb, ‘‘ To the pure all things 
are pure.” 

Quetelet, the famous statistician, made a calculation based upon the 
very careful and complete statistics of European life insurance offices, 
and proved that the time of the greatest risk (or highest death-rate) 
in men’s lives is from the ages of fourteen to twenty-five, and 
culminates when they should have reached their early prime. 
Unhappily, the reason is not far to seek. Indulgence in tobacco, 
alcoholics, and impure habitudes, all involving violations of God’s laws 
within the human frame, if begun in early life, will, at the age of 
twenty-five, report themselves in wretched sequels of deterioration, 
often even unto death. The saddest sight in all the world is nota 
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grave of the.dead; grievous as that must ever be, but it is a grave of 
the living humanity sepulchred while yet alive. There is no single 
fact concerning young manhood’s life under the ‘curses of civilisation Te) 
freighted with sorrowful significance as this. 

That German professor’ did a service to all. men: who recently 
declared that the young men of chaste life in his:university were by 
far the best scholars; that as impurities not carried from the system 
tend to poison it throughout, so vital forces conserved build up the 
whole being, and especially the brain. The fire in the furnace should 
drive the ship over the waves, not ‘burn it to the water’s edge. Prayer 
will cause a man to cease from sinning even as sin will. cause a man to 
cease from prayer. When parents and teachers once make up their 
minds to help the. young people by stating to them truths.like these ; 
when we older ones discover that in the presence of their danger speech 
is no more silver and silence golden, but speech is golden and silence 
would be criminal, then will.ten youths be virtuous where one is. now. 
Not because of set purpose to be base are the best beloved of 
Christian homes given over to wrong ways of living; but largely now, 
as always, is it true that lack of knowledge lies at the root of physical 
degeneracy. 

‘Virtue .based upon. knowledge. is’ safer than innocence based upon 
ignorance. . The recital of the creative mysteries from a mother’s or a 
teacher's lips imparts to the child’s ‘mind such a sense of solemnity 
and. sacredness as.cannot-be otherwise obtained. The girl, and even, 
more especially. the boy, who feels a confidential: freedom in bringing 
to the. home sanctuary the mysterious questions sure. to be asked and 
answered. somewhere, will be likely to maintain. purity of word and 
deed even amid youth’s manifold temptations. Happy the child whose 
mother has his entire confidence all his life long. I have been told by, 
many.a fortunate mother that her son indignantly repelled the degrada- 
tion of the. common school-boy talk upon subjects he had: learned to 
regard as sacred by reason of confidences exchanged between himself 
and her who bore him., _ a er, 

How-early shall we teach? The age will vary, but be sure to let, 
purity have the first word. _ The child will ask questions early; let not 
the coarse reply get in its work before the chaste one comes. Science 
is like fire, it burns away dross; tell him: what science says. God’s 
aws are all equally clean and holy ;. tell him of the.laws of God. But 
in what way shall we teach? According to the truth of things. . The 
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bird in its nest, the flower on its stalk, the mineral in its crystals all 
show forth one law. The sanctities of parentage might best be the 
keynote. As a rule no one is reverenced and beloved by the child like 
the mother who bore him. Teach a little boy to revere and protect all 
women for her sake, and teach the little girl to shield, as the “‘ eminent 
jewel of her soul,” the potentiality of motherhood. 

You. cannot in mature years get out of a character what was not 
built into it when the youthful nature was like clay in the hands of the 
potter. The arrest of thought must be secured by mother, minister, and 
teacher, before the common talk of street and playground has wrenched 
that thought away from the white line of purity and truth. Innocence 
may be founded on ignorance, but virtue is evermore based upon 
knowledge. In the presence of temptation one is a rope of sand and 
the other a keen Damascus blade. To be forewarned is the only way 
to be forearmed. A precipice lies before every boy and girl when they 
emerge beyond the sheltering fortress of their home, but a safe sure 
path leads around it; we must gently warn them of the one; we must 
tenderly point them to the other. 


We send missionaries to the Fijis but we leave the playground of 
our public schools practically in the hands of a pagan influence, and 
doom children from sheltered homes to the malaria of associations as 
harmful to them spiritually as physically the small-pox would be. We 
turn them out upon the street to take their chances with the rest. 
We know the imitative faculty of the child naturally lays hold of what 
is easiest imitated; that impure literature is circulated’ freely, and 
marks that are the insignia of baseness are often on the walls. 

What we must have in all large schools is a guardian of the play- 
ground—a moral horticulturist, whose speciality is physical ethics; an 
apostle of health, whose gospel outranks that of head or hand, for 
without it the head is apt to swim, the hand to tremble, and the heart 
to be a cage of unclean birds. 

Adult reticence dooms our young people to dangers from which 
it’ is the most sacred duty of their elders to shield them by every 
guarantee and safeguard that an nformed mind and an educated 
conscience can interpose between the young and their deadliest 
enemies. 

The time will come when we shall all. perceive new meaning 
in the text, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed that call not thou 
unclean.” 
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XIV.—I. ZANGWILL. 


I am too busy to give the world advice that it will not take 
especially as it seems to me that your symposium is a little too late; 
it is like discussing, after the steed is stolen, whether the stable 
door should be shut or left open. Owing to the circulation of the 
woman-novel (much greater than mine, alas!) and of the modern 
newspaper, nine girls out of ten must know as much as their parents, 
and the tenth a great deal more. If they do not, tell the stupid 
creatures, for Heaven’s sake, so that the woman-novel may cease in 
the land. But to tell them of their future husbands’ past lives too 
were to credit them with a prurience which even the woman-novel 
shall not persuade me to believe in. Since the whole question is 
never discussed honestly, the pother about it affords me no instruction 
and but little amusement. 





SOME NOTEWORTHY HANDS. 


” OUR luck’s in your hand,” is a gypsy saying of ancient date, 

and even those who put no faith in the fancies of gypsy lore, 
or the reasoning of palmistry, are fain to admit that a man’s fortune, 
to make or mar, is a matter for his own hand, in which, if he be of 
the right grit, foe cannot stay him ; while, should his grasp persistently 
seize upon things hurtful, no friend can save him. The scope of this 
present article is simply to show how far the precepts of Palmistry are 
exemplified by the hands wherein greatness is known to lie, and the 
designs now given demonstrate points well known to the public as 
characteristic of the persons, designs of whose hands are herewith 
published. The method of agreement is, of course, the feeblest of all 
forms of logical proof, but it is one which rarely fails in interest, 
and the hands given here ably illustrate the rules of Chiromancy by 
some tangible evidence that, I think, shows it to be scarcely the 
game of chance which those who know nothing of the subject are apt 
to deem it. Chiromantic terms are, like all technical terms, wholly 
incomprehensible to persons unacquainted with chiromancy, and 
it is therefore necessary to preface my hand-reading with a short dic- 
tionary of terms and with maps of the hands. I must also point out 
that the fanciful dedication of the fingers and mounts of the hand to 
planets (Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, Mercury, Mars, and Luna) 
only amounts to saying that their shape ‘and form tell of certain 
characteristics which ancient usage ascribed to those planetary deities. 
For example, the first finger, which is dedicated to Jupiter, speaks of 
enthusiasm, inspiration, love of poetry and all literature, or declares the 
absence of all such qualities, and points to fame or mediocrity as 
shape and length decree, while Mercury, the deity of the little finger, 
denotes eloquence, science, or mere business faculties according to its 
formation. I have not attempted to produce complete facsimiles of 
hands, such impressions being too confused to be understood by any- 
one who is not an experienced Palmist. In these designs I, therefore, 
in most instances, merely reproduce such of the chief lines of the 
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palm, heart, head, life, fate (or Saturnian), Apollo and the Hepatica, 

which, together with the smaller lines and signs given, declare events 

of public interest and knowledge. In some cases, however, I have 

been unable myself to select the lines, so print the designs as sent to 

me. The following map of the hand shows the position of all the 
Sanpie Kano 





lines quoted, and exemplify the various divisions and sub-divisions 
of the palm, the technical terms for which are :— 

Mount of Jupiter: Lump at base of the first finger. 

Mount of Saturn: Lump at base of the second finger. 

Mount of Apollo, or the Sun: Mount at base of the third finger. 

Mount of Mercury: Lump at base of fourth, or little finger. 

Mount of Mars: Lump on the side of the hand immediately below 
the Mount of Mercury. 

Mount of the Moon: Lump between the Mount of Mars and the 
wrist. 

Mount of Venus: Large lump covering the root of the thumb. 

Percussion : Side of the hand opposite the thumb. 

Rascette: Line dividing the hand from the wrist. 

Line of Heart, or Mensale: Line running across the hand, at the base 
of the mounts, to the percussion. 
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Line of Head, or Table Line: Line running in the same direction as 
the line of heart, but often taking a more slanting course, and con- 
stantly joined to the line of life at its commencement. 

Line of Life, or Vitale: Line starting between the thumb and first 
finger and turning down towards the wrist, forming a semi-circle 
round the Mount of Venus, 

Saturnian, or Line of Fate: Line running up the hand towards the 
Mount of Saturn, at the base of the second finger. 

Line of the Sun, or of Apollo: Line running upwards from the 
Mount of the Moon, or from the centre of the hand, towards the third 
finger, at the root of which the Mount of Apollo is found, 

Hepatica, or the Line of Liver: Line running towards the little 
finger from the bottom of the hand, sometimes from the line of life.} 

Ring of Venus: Semi-circle formed by a line rising between the first 
and second fingers and ending between the third and little fingers. 

Quadrangle: Space between the lines of heart and head. 

Triangle: Formed by the lines of head, life, and liver. 

Plain of Mars: Space enclosed by the triangle. 

Marriage Lines; Lines running horizontally from the percussion 
to the Mount of Mercury, 

I will now proceed to consider a few noteworthy hands, and I hope 
to prove how marvellously the prophecies of Chiromancy are carried 
out by the actual events of life. 


HAND OF THE RIGHT Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The hand is what Desbarrolles 
defines as a ‘‘ main mixte,” that is to 
say, the finger tips differ in form, the 
first finger and the little finger being of 
the pointed shape, which tells, in the 
first instance, of imagination, richness 
of thought, and natural impulsiveness, 
and, in the second, of eloquence, while 
the comparative squareness of the 
second finger tells of interest in agri- 
cultural questions, and the third finger, 
which is somewhat spatulate in form, 
of readiness to labour for success. 





The mixed hand is almost always 
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that of a person endowed with great charm of manner. Indeed, 
according to M. D’Arpentigny (the pioneer of palmistry in this cen- 
tury), persons whose hands are of a set type, each finger being shaped 
in the exact image of its fellow, square, pointed, or spatulate (thus 
denoting a character similarly set in an iron mould of fixed opinions), 
would, like the Kilkenny cats, have fought “a l’outrance” and have 
destroyed each other, had it not been for the people “a mains 
mixtes.” 

The length of the fingers gives both love of, and mastery of, 
detail. 


The phalanges of the thumb, being of equal length, denote an all- 
conquering will. 

The second phalange of the fingers, exceeding in length that of the 
first and third phalanges, declares love of argument. 

The length of the nails shows dislike of mockery, or any form of 
persiflage. 


The head line, so long and straight 
as to bar the entire hand, tells of 
constant calculation, and, in a soft, 
flexible hand, with the Mount of 
Jupiter well-developed, denotes talent 
for organisation, and an aptitude for 
finding a way out of all difficulties. 
To attain a given end, everything 
else would be sacrificed. 

_ The line of fate, or Saturnian, 
starting in the plain of Mars, denotes 
difficulties and struggles in career at 
outset shown to be overcome by force 
of intellect, as, after crossing the 
head-line, its course is strong and 
clear for a matter of 20 or 30 years. 
The spot and break on the head 

line seem to indicate a great change of opinions between 28 
and 32. 

According to the drawing, a second Saturnian starts from the 
Mount of the Moon, and is broken off and renewed four times. This, 
apparently, denotes interests over the sea, taken up five times. The 
first of these interests is declared, by measurement of the Saturnian 
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from the wrist upwards, to have taken place between the ages of 22 
and 25. The second between 27 and 30. The third between the 
ages of 32 and 35. 

The fourth (which makes a deep dent in the head line, thereby 
showing that much mental anxiety was occasioned by it) is marked 
between the ages of 43 and 46, while the fifth interest across the sea is 
shown some four years later. 

About the age of 60 another line, quite separate from all former 
interests, but which, by its inclination towards the Saturnian and to 
the Mount of the Moon, evidently refers to an interest across the sea, 
runs parallel with the line of heart, and therefore declares itself as 
swallowing up all other interests and absorbing all vitality. The above 
dates approximately fit Mr. Gladstone’s maiden speech on the Slavery 
Question in 1833, the recurrence of the same question in 1838, 
the debate on the Corn Laws in 1842, the Crimean War in 1854, the 
cession of the Ionian Islands in 1859, and the Irish Question in 
1868. It is a noticeable feature of this hand that the line of fate 
has in a great measure taken the place of the line of life, apparently 
denoting that life lies only in a public career. 


Now let us pass from the realm of politics to that of literature, and 
look.at the hand of that master-novelist 


Mr. THomas Harpy. 

The fingers of this hand are (with 
the exception of the first) square, and 
these square fingers tell of a desire to 
weigh and measure all arguments be- 
fore coming to any decision; also of 
interest in moral science; while the 
pointed first finger declares imagina- 
tion and love of literature. 

This type, considered with the line 
which, rising from a cross on the head 
line, traverses the line of heart and 
ends high up between the Mounts of 
Jupiter and Saturn, denotes the evo- 
lution of original moral ethics. That 
the declaration of these views brings 
both success and money is evident, as 
the line runs up straight and clear 
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between the mounts, which tell of ambition and success (Jupiter-and 
Saturn), and by the line that also runs from the cross on the head 
line and reaches the mount, whose good formation gives invention, 
organisation, and readiness of resource (Mount of Mercury). 

In this hand the shortness of the first phalange of the thumb is 
strikingly apparent, and, taken in connection with the strong develop- 
ment of the line of head, it shows inspiration and creative genius. 

The first phalange of the little finger is short, and declares a man 
to whom the small change of common conversation does not come 
easily ; while the length of the third phalange in all the fingers shows 
love of comfort. 


fod 


\ 


The thumb nail is remarkably short, and declares an analytical 
mind sufficiently self-contained to remain quite unmoved by advice 
or criticism. 
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The line of fate, or Saturnian, rises in the Plain of Mars, thus 
telling of difficulties in early life, which are, however, surmounted 
and success attained, as, after crossing the head line, the Saturnian’s 
course is strong and clear. 

The slender line showing a second Saturnian in early life, starting 
on the Mount of the Moon (the stronghold of imagination), and, 
checked by a badly-formed cross on the Hepatica, seems to indicate 
something springing from the imagination, which was attempted be- 
tween the ages of 24 and 29, but which did not succeed. Another 
cross, however, between the ages of 28 and 33, declares a new 
departure which at once opened a career, as the clear course of the 
Saturnian is simultaneously dated. 

The manner in which the strongest line on the Mount of Apollo is 
cut seems to indicate that originality may sometimes militate against 
money, while making name and fame; but, as it is only cut, not 
checked, the matter is of little moment, especially as the line rising 
from the cross on the head line attains its goal. 

Another interesting hand is that of 


JoHN OLIVER Hoses (Mrs. Craigie). 





\/ 
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Here the type is spatulate with both the knots of philosophy 
and of order strongly developed, especially in the second finger 
(Saturnian) and in the third (Apollo), and this combination at once 
announces realism in art. ‘‘Ce serait l’artiste raison able et specu- 
lateur,” as Desbarrolles puts it. 

The first phalange of the thumb is a perfect example of creative 
genius, being remarkably short. 

In spite of the shortness of the nails, half moons are distinctly 
marked upon each finger, and this sign, combined with the junction 
of the head and life lines at their commencement, declares a tendency 
towards self- distrust. 

The line of head is long, and slopes downwards towards the Mount 
of the Moon, while the line of Sun sends up a strong and clear branch 
from the line of head towards the Mount of Apollo, and this shows 
taste, talent, even genius for poetry and literature. The Saturnian 
starts in the Plain of Mars, and is but faintly indicated until the line 
of head is passed, but from thence it traces a deep furrow in the hand, 


denoting success obtained after many difficulties have been encountered 
and surmounted. 


The simultaneous break in the lines of head and life between 
the ages of 18 and 22 denotes a serious illness at that date, while 


another is marked by a break in the life line only some five years 
later. 


The forked lines in the palm of the hand are noteworthy, one branch 
leaving the line of fate to form a cross on the line of head, while the 
other branch is in reality the Saturnian itself, which has been momen- 
tarily broken, but which becomes clearer and better as it approaches 
the Mount of Saturn. 

The cross thus formed on the head line indicates a change 
in life made by the head from which money and celebrity are 
derived, as the lines of Apollo and of Saturn date their improvement 
from it. 

The quadrangle (or space between the lines of heart and head) is 
noteworthy in Mrs. Craigie’s hand, as it is wide in the centre, wider 
under the Mount of the Sun, and widest at the percussion. This signi- 
fies “‘a loyal, faithful, and happy nature, and denotes broad and 
generous views.” 

Even more suggestive is the hand of 
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GENERAL VIscouNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., &c. 


Lord Wolseley’s hand belongs to the mixed type, and is of medium 
size, thus giving ‘‘l’ensemble et les details, la synthése et |’analyse 
a la fois,” while the thumb resembles as closely as possible the drawing 
on page 115 of “‘ Les mystéres de la main,” which is thus described : 
** Lorsque la volonté”’ (as shown by the first phalange of the thumb) “et 
la logique” (second phalange) “‘ sont d’égale longeur et que le pouce est 
long relativement aux autres doigts c’est signe d’une volonté trés forte, 
puis qu’elle est basée sur la logique, cette volonté peut méme aller 
jusqu’a la domination mais sans tyrannie.” The knot of Philosophy 
is seen on the first joints of the fingers, and tells that all ideas, whether 
original or otherwise, will be searchingly examined, and that nothing 
will be believed without proof positive. The knot on the second joint 

.declares material order. The head line furrows the palm from side to 

side, and as the hand is soft and flexible, with the Mount of Jupiter 
well developed, it declares talent for organisation, an aptitude for 
finding a way out of all difficulties, and readiness (in emergency) to 
sacrifice anything in order to attain a really important end, no self- 
denial appearing too great, no hardships too severe. 

In this hand there are two lines of fate, one rising from the Mount 
of the Moon and the other from the line of life, the combination telling 
of success won “ over the sea by personal merit.”” The line rising on 
Luna is from its commencement broken into many pieces, and this, 
according to Desbarrolles (‘‘ Mystéres de la main,” page 242), tells that 


“les chances arrivent par saccade et n’ont pas de durée” ; as, however, 
2Y2 
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in Lord Wolseley’s hand each fresh portion of the line begins before 
the old one ends, it shows that one success follows close upon another. 

I must add that, in my experience, the hands of all soldiers who 
have seen action show the line of fate broken in the Plain of Mars, and 
Desbarrolles says that this sign indicates in all hands “ des luttes, soit 
physiques, soit morales.” 

The line of Sun is remarkable for its length and clearness. 
Desbarrolles says in his ‘‘ Révélations Complétes"’ that such a line 
denotes a man who knows how to use his talents, and who wins success 
and fortune by his own efforts, while, considered in conjunction with 
the pointed third finger, it declares love for, and knowledge of, art. 

But let us pass on to the hand of 


Sir EvELYN Woop, V.C., G.C.B., &c. 


The two phalanges of the thumb being of equal length, denote an 
all-conquering will, while the manner in which the first phalange 
turns back (1A), shows generosity. 


The nails are long, but not thin, and pink in colour, thus telling 
of a naturally equable disposition occasionally disturbed by brief 
flashes of passion. 

The line of heart is very long and runs right across the side of the 
hand, or percussion, denoting ‘the true John Bull, who will never 
acknowledge himself beaten.” 

The length of the line of head tells of healthy judgment and strong 
will, for it finishes on the Mount of Mars, which gives courage, sang- 
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froid, &c., while its slanting course towards the Mount of the 
Moon shows taste for and talent in literature. 

The line of life shows a serious break between 17 and 20, which 
undoubtedly denotes Sir Evelyn’s long and severe illness at the close 
of the Crimean War. 


The line of fate, or Saturnian, is most noteworthy, as it rises from 

hree distinct branches—two of these proceeding from the line of life, 

while the third rises from one of the lines denoting voyages, marked 
on the Mount of the Moon. 

Now the Saturnian rising from the line of life declares, when found 
(as in the present case) in conjunction with a good line of Sun, 
** Success won by personal merit,” while, rising from the Mount of the 
Moon it shows good fortune ‘‘coming through someone over the sea.” 

In Sir Evelyn’s case nothing, of course, can be more true, for Lord 
Raglan’s offer of a commission made to him during the Crimean War 
was the starting point of his military career; while the correctness of 
the first reading is established by a glance at his career. 

Of the numberless crosses and “squares of preservation” which 
intersect Sir Evelyn’s hand, it is impossible to give a clear representa- 
tion, but when telling his hand I gave (after referring to the Crimea) 
the ages of 32 to 38, of 38 to 42, and of 45 to 49, as having been 
times of especial danger, and was told that the ages corresponded to 
the dates of the wars in Ashantee, Zululand, and Egypt. 

The crosses upon the second voyage line tell of fighting on and over 
the sea, and as they are marked between the ages of 16 and 18, they 
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give the date of the Crimean War. Sir Evelyn’s first voyage, in 1852, 
was, as the line shows, unconnected with fighting, and brought no 
great change in its train. 

Of the mounts of the hand it is impossible in a design to give any 
correct idea, but I must mention that the Mount of Mars is remarkably 
developed in Sir Evelyn’s hand. Its qualities are ‘‘courage, sang- 
froid, self-control, devotion, and opportune impetuosity,” and this 
mount I have invariably found strongly developed in the hands of 
men who hold the V.C. 

The very marked development of the knot on the first (or nail 
joint) of the fingers shows order and method of mind, while that on 
the second joint gives material order. 

A very different type is that afforded by the palm of 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


although the hand is yet another example of the ‘‘ main mixte,”’ with 
all its charm of manner and sympathy of mood, the hand, in fact, “‘ qui 
réunit les élans de l’imagination aux calculs de bon sens.” The 
thumb denotes strong will, generosity, and tact ; while the length of 


the second phalanges of the fingers denotes love of argument, and the 
shortness of the third phalange declares capability for roughing con- 
tentedly if necessary. 


The nails are pink, rounded, and generally well-shaped and 
proportioned, showing distinct half-moons, and they thus tell of a well- 
disposed and sensitive disposition, easily roused to indignation by 
injustice or ingratitude. 
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The line of head clings closely to the line of life at its commence- 
ment, and this declares self-distrust very difficult to overcome; but, as 
reserve is indicated by the manner in which the palms open, this 
tendency will be hidden from all save the most intimate friends. 

The Saturnian rises from the line of life, and, therefore (considered 
with the line of Sun, which starts from the line of head), denotes 
success won by personal merit. 





The line of Sun starts from the line of head, showing that fortune 
is fought for and won, “ Tous les artistes, tous les savants, tous les 
médicins d’élite, tous les Ecrivains distingués, ont une ligne de Soleil 
plus ou moins longue plus ou moins belle mais elle existe toujours,” 
says Desbarrolles in his ‘ Révélations Completes,” and my own 
experience shows that, when money and distinction comes as a birth- 
right, the line of Sun usually starts from the Saturnian, or from the 
Mount of ‘the Moon, but when they are the guerdon of genius, the 
line rises from the line of head; this, however, does not apply to 
distinction gained outside the field of literature and of art. 

Before .closing this article, I must explain that the difference in 
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detail with which the designs are described is accounted for by the 
opportunities I have, or have not, had of studying the hands them- 


selves, in three or four cases the readings having been done from a 
design only. 


Scientific study of Palmistry is, of course, peculiarly difficult, owing 
to the isolation of phenomena. Philosophy, however, teaches, with 
ever increasing certainty, a belief in the solidarity of the universe, and 
that all the seeming multiplicity of Nature in reality reaches back to a 
single source; therefore, if all phenomena are connected somehow, 
and it is impossible to say under what guise the connection may 
appear, is it possible to say positively that any given phenomenon is not; 
through some hidden channel, connected with some other phenomenon? 
And since both lines and events do ultimately come from a common 
source, a hidden network may connect the two, and thus give reason 
to the gypsy legend that ‘‘ Your luck’s in your hand.” 

EVELINE M. FOorBEs. 





OUR PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAMME. 
By THE Hon. SEc. OF THE NATIONAL ANTI-GAMBLING LEAGUE. 


Siw celebrated Artemus Ward replied to the question as to his 
principles in a tone of surprise, which, if mingled with some 

asperity, at least evinces a charming and unusual frankness of 
admission quite exceptional in these modern times, and calls to 
mind the immortal diarist of the days of the Merry Monarch. Upon 
reading numerous moralising articles in the daily Press on the subject 
of gambling, unblushingly printed cheek by jowl with the Turf betting 
records and predictions of their special racing touts, we may be 
disposed to wonder whether the general answer of our editors to such 
a query might be summarised in similar terms to those used by the 
leather-lunged showman—*“ Principles? We've got no principles ; 
we’re in the newspaper business!” Albeit we must admit that the 
existence, in some quarters, at least, of a more tender con- 
science, is indicated in the reply obtained from a prominent 
organ of the London Press, which, if sadly inconsistent, shows, 
at all events, signs of grace, and betrays the weakness of the 
position :—‘‘ You will allow that, with the poison, we administer a 
fair quantity of the antidote.”” What would have been the fate in the 
“Inferno” of this halting sinner attempting to undo the evil work of 
one hand by that of the other? Fortunately, we need not pause 
to contemplate, for it is fair to state that there is good hope of his 
abjuring the filthy lucre and washing both hands in the waters of 
innocence, as the proprietor of the newspaper has since admitted the 
justice of our view, and undertakes not to oppose a legal ban on 
the quotation of the betting odds, if it be made of universal application. 
A pardonable retort, however, puts us, for a time, on the defensive, 

as the same question has been asked of the National Anti-Gambling 
League itself, by a motley crowd of quérists containing a few even of 
our pronounced well-wishers, many lukewarm doubters, and a host 
of interested Philistine opponents. ‘‘ What are your principles ? 
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Do you want to make betting and gambling illegal? How about 
personal liberty, and the freedom of the Press?”’ The answer is that 
it is not a cardinal point with us even to return to the old laws under 
which private betting, beyond a certain amount, could be brought 
within the cognisance of the law. As for any general repressive 
statute, we should not be so foolish as to attempt one; there would be 
little chance of obtaining any such enactment; and, even if we 
succeeded, the law would be only capriciously applied, and would fall 
into desuetude. The prisons are already half-filled by the indirect 
results of betting and gambling from thefts and embezzlements ; and 
to make the act, in itself, a crime, would necessitate the appropriation 
of our remaining prison-room. Our plan, indeed, would be to keep 
wholly upon the educational tack with the individual—example, per- 
suasion, warning, entreaty—but no force. No! Personal liberty 
cannot be meddled with except by entailing more than the correspond- 
ing disadvantages. But, while we recognise this, we would still call 
upon the strong arm of the law to stretch its utmost length to 
punish mercenary temptations and inducements to the vice. The 
betting-house or betting-club keeper should be placed in the same 
dock as the proprietor of the corresponding establishment in a 
parallel business of vice. While we attempt no interference with 
horse-racing, or any other legitimate sport, we feel that the owners of 
racecourse betting-enclosures should share the same prison as those 
responsible for immoral booths at a fair. The vice which we contend 
against does, in the aggregate, a greater amount of harm than the 
other ; and it is impossible to distinguish in principle between the two 
sets of panderers, or to say that the first-named is less noxious than his 
prototype. If public opinion has not yet reached so far, it is our 
business to familiarise and urge this view. The Press is accessory to 
the evil; and, when the matter becomes ripe, a curious and instruc- 
tive division of opinion may be expected between the papers which 
will fight for continuing their ill-gotten gains from the betting world, 
and those which will advocate such an amendment of the law as will 
clear out this Augean stable of the printing office, by forbidding the 
publication of the Betting Odds to all alike; for no attempt to induce 
individual journals to take this course can be expected to prosper, as 
it would react quite unfairly upon the most respectable prints. 

In a line, our campaign against the gambling form of demoralisa- 
tion purposes to deal with it only as other immorality is treated. 


Addn 
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We believe that this is the best and only principle upon which to 
proceed, and we are prepared to show that action is as necessary here 
as elsewhere. 

Had this opinion been embraced half a century ago, how many 
noble intellects would have been spared for their country’s service ; 
how many great fortunes might have been worthily spent ; what useful 
lives preserved ; what beautiful estates left unencumbered ; how many 
parents’, wives’, sisters’ hearts would have remained unbroken! And 
such a reflection upon this element in our recent social history conveys 
no adequate idea of the infinitely worse state of things now confronting 
us ; even if we add to it that many of our most highly-placed and able 
public men, some, indeed, at the pinnacle of our social edifice, are, 
at the present time, enthralled by this gambling vice; their careers 
stunted; their whole existence embittered and fettered in its toils. 
The danger does not lie chiefly in such class-limited considerations, but 
in the universality of the practice; for it is no longer an amusement and 
failing only of the great ; peer and shoeblack, banker and Largee, land- 
lord and labourer, merchant and office boy, legal luminary and Govern- 
ment clerk, are all hard at the mad game. Bookmaking has come 
down to shillings, to suit slender purses. The baneful profession of the 
small bookmaker (one of whom has recently acknowledged having 
received {£1,coo in a week, largely in shilling bets from boys 
and women) is combined with other callings, and spreads in a 
network over the whole kingdom. There is no town, hardly a village, 
which does not enjoy the convenience of one of its minor representa- 
tives. We have found, in our own experience, that not only publicans, 
tobacconists, and hairdressers, but greengrocers, milkmen, news- 
vendors, butchers, and private servants supplement their earnings by 
working at this nefarious trade ; not to speak of loafers with no other 
calling. With regard to these latter, if it be asked how it comes that 
such more or less irresponsible cadgers are trusted by poor people to 
deal fairly with myriads of small sums, the solution is that the Betting 
Odds quoted in the newspapers afford a guarantee against very material 
cheating, unless by absolute theft ; and this the small bookies, even if 
dishonest, know to be foolish, in that it kills the goose that lays the 
golden egg. By their means, and with the aid of the organs of our 
virtuous Press—their virtual confederates and profit-sharers (tali 
auxilio!),—our clerks, shop-assistants, artisans, railway employés, 
factory hands, and others are induced to subordinate interest in their 



























lawful work ; to waste their masters’ time ; to abandon the plain road 
of honest advancement; to risk part of their small incomes; some- 
times to half-starve their wives and children, or to throw them on the 
rates; and, in hundreds of cases every year, to rob their employers in 
order to try to retrieve losses at this sorry game in which they follow the 
guidance of the sporting prophet in their favourite newspaper, with 
results so graphically analysed for the public benefit in Mr. Horsley’s 
recent article in these pages, called ‘‘ The Zadkiels of the Turf.” Would 
it not be laughable, were it not so pitiful, to think of these poor ignorant 
creatures, thousands of whom have never seen a race-horse, throwing 
their self-respect, their peace of mind, and hard-earned wages into the 
scale for one chance in three on the average, at the very most, as Mr. 


Horsley shows, of not losing their money upon the predictions of the 
sporting tipsters ? 
Lest in our zeal we may be supposed to have drawn too dark a 


picture, it is advisable to quote from a few of very many authorities. 
The following paragraph is from the Times newspaper :— 


** Horse-racing is an amusement to which is directly traceable more misery, 
more ruin, more demoralisation than to any other pastime. It is unnecessary to 
insist upon the manifold evils of the gambling spirit, the ruined homes, the broken 
hearts, the blackened characters for which it is responsible, and the demoralising 
effect upon the intelligence and the sympathies of the people of this arid and 
absorbing passion for swift and unearned gains. The curse of gambling, as 
Burns has said of another vice, is that ‘it hardens all within, and petrifies 
the feeling.’ 

“It is absolutely certain there has been an appalling increase in the facilities 
for betting and similar forms of speculation among the middle classes and even the 
working classes. A cheap Press has brought the knowledge of sporting events to 
the homes of the humblest. Betting is no longer the exclusive appanage of 
aristocratic dissipation ; it is the delight of shopmen and servants; it roars daily 
along Fleet Street with its unsavoury following of touts and roughs; it forms the 
favourite reading, morning and evening, of the clerks on their way to and from the 
banks and counting-houses of London and other great cities; it lies in wait for the 
schoolboy, almost as soon as he begins to feel an interest in athletic competition ; 
it entraps, we are assured, even women and children; it is a main element in the 
miserable story of an immense number of embezzlements and frauds.” 


This from the Chaplain of Newgate Prison :— 


“IT am afraid that betting and gambling is on the increase, and I am quite 
sure that most of the cases of young men in the position of clerks and book-keepers 
who come into prison charged with forgery and embezzlement, and crimes of a 
like nature, are brought into that position by betting and gambling. I nearly 
always find that, when pressed on the subject as to how they came into the 
trouble, and how their defalcations began, it has been through these practices, and 
it leads me to think there must be a great deal of this kind of thing going on.” 
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Again, from the Chaplain of Pentonville Prison :— 


‘*Cases of embezzlement and other sorts of dishonesty by persons holding 
situations of trust seem to come before us more frequently than they used, and 
are sufficiently numerous to attract notice and to invite attention from those who 
may be in a position to throw some light upon their causes. As for my own 
opinion, they may, for the most part, be accounted for by betting alone. The 


examples of such ruin are most frequently drawn from young men in offices and 
places of business.” 


And, later, he continues in the same sense, quoting, amongst other 


cases, that of a Post Office employé just passing through his hands, 
who thus wrote to his mother :— 


‘*‘T hope my brother will not take to betting and gambling as I have done, for 
this is what it brings to. I am sure it brings no good to anyone. It may last for 


a time; but a time will come when you will wish you had nothing to do with it, 
as I wish now.” 


The Chaplain of Stafford Gaol says :— 


‘““We are able to fill one of the spacious corridors in Stafford Prison with 
young men of the clerk and accountant class, whose ages vary mostly from 
sixteen to twenty-three, and who received salaries varying from £40 to £70; and 
in what I am'now saying I?am btit re-echoing their own statements—it is betting 
and gambling of which these young men are the victims.” 


Another Chaplain of a smaller prison sent the following extract 
from his note-book of cases, prefaced by his own opinion upon the 
subject. :— 


‘‘T am convinced from the statements which the male prisoners have made to 
me when I have happened to visit them, that the vice is more generally prevalent 
than many people are aware of; in fact, 1 have been astonished at the frequency 
of the remark that ‘ betting and bad company have brought me to this, sir.’ My 
colleague has furnished me with the following brief notes of cases that are at 
present within these walls, and from them you will see that there is much con- 
firmation of my opinion. You are at liberty to use these details as you think 
proper, and I would only ask you, if you publish them, to suppress the name of 
the prison and the name of myself. 

“C., aged thirty-two, a commercial clerk, who is here for an act of forgery, 
says that he knows clerks, and even boys who earn 7s. or 8s. per week, stake their 
wages on racing issues, and who, in several cases, have been brought, like 
himself, into great trouble through betting. 

“J., aged twenty-five, a railway clerk, states that horse-racing and betting 
led him into difficulties from which he sought to relieve himself by robbing his 
employers. He is an intelligent man, and he asserts that, though betting is 
excluded from public-houses, it is carried on secretly both inside and outside by 
bookmakers, who, if one may judge from the number of them who hang about 
these places, must have a large circle of customers. 

‘*K., an educated man, who was a successful speculator in business, lost 
everything through gambling and betting, and these vices induced him to commit 
some very artful frauds, for one of which he had a sentence of penal servitude. 

“ P., aged twenty-eight, a butcher, got into fast company, took to betting, and 
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finally was led to embezzle money belonging to his master, in orcer that he might 
pay his gambling debts. 

“R., aged twenty-four, was educated at a first-class grammar-school. He 
was a civil engineer, but, taking to betting, he lost his employment and character, 
and, eventually failing to ‘ live by his wits,’ got sent to prison. 

“H., aged twenty-five, went in for extensive card-playing and other gambling, 
and became greatly involved. Hearing that a warrant was out for his arrest, he 
tried first to poison himself, and then to drown himself, for which latter offence he 
was sent here. 

‘“‘ A., aged eighteen, stole money from another youth’s pocket at a public bath. 
His father, a stockbroker, said that papers found under lock and key in the boy’s 
bedroom proved that he had stolen money on several occasions in order to gratify 
his inveterate taste for betting. 

““T., aged seventeen, a clerk, embezzled £1 10s. belonging to his master. He 
states that he was introduced to bookmakers by his fellow clerks, and that he was 
led into dishonest practices in order to make up his losses through betting. 

“ B., aged twenty-four, is undergoing a term of imprisonment for embezzlement. 
He states that betting involved him in losses which prompted him to further 
betting, until he was unable to extricate himself. 

“J., aged twenty-eight, embezzled £500 belonging to his employers in order to 
pay money lost in betting. 

“ F., aged twenty-eight, was a baker in good employ, but indulging in betting, 
he lost heavily, and to cover his losses appropriated money which he had received 
from his master’s customers. 

“E., aged twenty-seven, stole carpets belonging to his employers. He 
confesses to habitual frauds to cover losses and ‘ expenses incurred in betting and 
fast company.’ 

“E., aged thirty-eight, was a butler in a good situation, but, getting into 
difficulties through betting, made use of his master’s property. 

‘‘H., aged twenty, who was formerly a pupil teacher, owes his present position 
to the practice of betting, and says that ‘ clerks in all (?) places bet on a moderate 
scale.’ 

“*L., aged twenty-two, says that he was led away by bookmakers, who ‘swarm 
the public-houses, in spite of the care taken to exclude them.’ 

““D., a mason, who had adopted the profession of betting man, was sent to 
prison for theft. Some friend went to his home to take charge of his children 
(their mother being dead), and he found ‘the whole five of them huddled up in a 
corner of the room, perfectly nude and absolutely destitute of clothing, the father 
having pawned it to pay his betting debts.’ ” 


Lest any reader should be sceptical as to the existence of facilities 
for youths and boys getting into transactions with bookmakers, we 
subjoin an account rendered to a lad of tender age, which accidentally 
came into the hand of his parent :— 


A——— Esq. : May 13th, 1893. 
In Account with F——— S 


14 Ee Street, W.C. 

Horse. You Lost. You Won. 
Yarm ... iis me iia se 10 oO 
Roselip... ei os eee aad 10 oO 
Eventide ee eve “ , 5 0 
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Lady Kendal ... 
Punster... 
Poussin 
Florentina 
Ammonite 
Sea View 
Cinder 
Melancholy 
Mineuses 
Gangway 
Adoration 
Euclid ... 





4 8 6 
6 


Com. 2} percent, {1 1 6 
Balance you lose ach a os . £49 0 


Colonel Howard Vincent, late Chief Director of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, says: ‘‘ Betting is, after 
drink, the most prolific source of crime, and the inspirer of countless 
forgeries and embezzlements.” 

The writer of these pages asked the late Sir Arthur Blackwood, the 
Secretary of the Post Office, whether he considered there was any 
exaggeration in an estimate that sixty per cent. of the Post Office men 
who were sent to prison went there through betting, and the reply 
tended to confirm the figures; indeed, upon asking another official, the 
answer was that ninety per cent. would be nearer the mark. 

Cardinal Vaughan responded to an enquiry as follows :— 

“In reply to yours of yesterday, I say unhesitatingly that it is to the best 
interest of the country that the Legislature should interfere as soon as possible to 
put down the evil of gambling before it overwhelms our population as a national 
vice. I have been watching its progress for some years in the North of England 
and I am convinced that gambling is threatening to become a worse plague than 
drunkenness. The latter vice destroys the individual and his family by slow 
degrees, but gambling may wreck the whole family by a single throw. It produces 
an excitement and intoxication that grows by what it feeds on. The evil is making 
gigantic strides, among not only the working classes and those above, but among 
young men of all classes. It is this which is so serious. It is not for me to say 
what would be the best kind of legal enactment; but the Bill, of which you send a 
copy, seems to be in the right direction. 

“If you can put the evil down now, we shall be saved untold misery in the 
future. So long as unchecked betting and gambling literature is permitted, so long 
the evil will grow and flourish. 

‘‘T am glad that a number of Members of Parliament are taking the question 
up seriously.” 
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To give further testimonies, and to pursue the gruesome evidence 
at greater length, would weary the patience of your readers; but 
perhaps the following three instances, which the writer has noted 
from personal interviews during the last three months, may interest 
them. 

I had a railway guard as sole companion ina third-class carriage 
on the Great Northern Railway, and the following story was elicited in 
course of conversation :—‘‘I never bet, sir; many of the men do, but 
I notice they nearly all lose. They run out of money, some of them, 
and borrow to bet. I am obliged sometimes to lend a few shillings, 
although I don’t like to, as I guess how it is going. I am interested 
in your little book, because a brother of mine was once in great trouble 
through betting. He lived in Sunderland, and used to bet a little. 
One day he went to Doncaster to see the St. Leger. Archer, the 
jockey, was pointed out to him in conversation witha gentleman. He 
managed to get near, and heard him say, ‘The mare, as sure as my 
leg goes over her.’ He understood what this meant, staked all the 
money he had with him on Jannette, and, hurrying to the telegraph 
office, wired his wife to put everything she could on the tip. Between 
them they won a considerable amount. It was his'ruin; he began 
betting in larger sums ; robbed his employers; and, but for their kind- 
ness, would have been in gaol. It was a lessonto him. He never 
bets now.” 

This man was pulled up in time, but the following are much sadder 
stories. They are but typical of hundreds of cases every year. 

A Sussex farmer said he remembered that the most prosperous 
tradesman in his neighbourhood, in the ‘sixties, was a corn dealer, 
who, foreseeing a rise in price at the time of the Crimean war, bought 
very largely for a man in his position, realised a fortune, and left each 
of his two sons £18,000. One of them grew fond of betting, married 
into a trainer’s family, and lost everything. He afterwards received a 
small allowance from his brother, who, however, withdrew it on finding 
that it partly went in betting, and the poor fellow died from exposure 
and starvation. The farmer said he believed that the man would have 
betted with his last shilling to his dying day. 

A man prematurely old, poorly attired, and looking ill, came into 
our Office and asked if he could do anything to help our work. He 
had a been a warehouseman in a well-known City firm, had got into 
betting habits, and, after small gains and losses, had suddenly won 
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£100. The usual result followed ; deeper ventures, loss, robbery of the 
till, prison ; and he added that he had been on the verge of suicide, 
the knife close at his throat. Supported by his old parents from their 
scanty means, and in broken health, he could not effectively join in 
our labours, and yet his visit has not been altogether useless, for if 
our spirits are sometimes disposed to flag, in view of the appalling 
difficulties of our task, and the sea of misery and depravity revealed 
to us, the recollection of that poor wrecked life nerves our energies 
and steels our heart for the conflict. 

Has not the time come which was foreshadowed in the report of 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords, issued so long ago that it 
‘is almost forgotten ? 

‘Your Committee think it desirable that this amusement (horse-racing) should 
be upheld because it is in accordance with a long-established national taste; be- 
cause it seems to bring together for a common object vast bodies of people in 
different parts of the country, and to promote intercourse between different classes 
of society; and because, without the stimulus which racing affords, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain that purity of blood and standard of 
excellence which have rendered the breed of English horses superior to that of 
any other country in the world. The Committee would, however, consider these 
advantages more than problematical if they were to be unavoidably purchased by 
excessive gambling, and the vice and misery which it entails.” 

Our principles do not lead us so far as this last suggestion, for if 
horse-racing were abolished to-morrow, betting would be transferred 
to dog-racing, bicycling, and other sports. The root of the evil must 
be gone to—the Betting itself, in the way indicated at the commence- 
ment of this article. Football and other pastimes are already tainted 
by its corrupting influence. Quite recently a publican in the provinces, 
charged with allowing betting in the adjoining sports-enclosure, 
pleaded that it was well-known that betting always took place at foot- 
ball matches ; and the vice is notoriously increasing on athletic grounds 
on every side. 

The application of the existing law (Betting House Act, 1853), and 
the passing of the one suggested below, would break up the pernicious 
system. The first necessity is to treat the great credit-betting clubs 
and the racecourse betting enclosures in the same way as the 
authorities are dealing with the small ready-money betting clubs all 
over the country; and the recent decision of the Divisional Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Bond v. Plumb should render this feasible, if rich 
and poor are to be governed alike under the above-mentioned Act. 
The second step will be to pass a Bill drawn up upon the lines of the 

Vol. X. No. 61. 2Z 
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following draft, the first clause applying to the tipsters, and the second 
to newspapers :— 


A 
BILL 


TO 


Render penal the Inciting Persons to Betting and Wagering. 


Persons send- 
ing docu- 
ments to any 
person incit- 
ing to betting 
guilty ofa 
mis- 
demeanour. 


BE it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1.—If anyone, for the purpose of earning commission, 
reward, or other profit, sends, or causes to be sent, to any 
person, any circular, notice, advertisement, letter, telegram, 
or other document which invites, or may reasonably be 
implied to invite, the person receiving it to make any bet 
or wager, or to enter into or take any share or interest in 
any betting or wagering transaction, or to apply to any 
person, or at any place, with a view to obtaining in- 
formation or advice for the purpose of any bet or wager, 
or for information as to any race, fight, game, sport, or 
other contingency upon which betting or wagering is generally 
carried on, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall 
be liable, if convicted on indictment, to imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding three 
months, or to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, or 
to both imprisonment and fine; and if convicted on sum- 
mary conviction to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for a term not exceeding one month, or to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds, or to both imprisonment 
and fine. 

If any such circular, notice, advertisement, letter, tele- 
gram, or other document, as in this section mentioned, 
names, or refers to, anyone as a person to whom any pay- 
ment may be made or from whom information may be 
obtained, for the purpose of, or in relation to, betting or 
wagering, the person so named or referred to shall be 
deemed to have sent, or caused to be sent, such document 
as aforesaid, unless he proves that he had not consented to 
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be so named, and that he was not in any way a party 
to, and was wholly ignorant, of, the sending of such 
document. 


2.—If anyone publishes, or causes or permits to be Persons 
published, in any newspaper, book, pamphlet, or other se on 
publication, any tip, betting odds, or other information or cae we 
advice as to betting or wagering, upon any contingency , a 
whatever, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall 
be liable, if convicted on indictment, to imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding three 
months, or to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
or to both imprisonment and fine; and if convicted on 
summary conviction to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term not exceeding one month, or to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds, or to both imprisonment 
and fine. 

3.—If anyone, for the purpose of earning commission, Arrange- 


c k ments with 
reward, or other profit, receives a stake or deposit upon holders of 


betting stakes 


the terms or understanding that the same is to be paid, or to be void. 
handed over to one of the depositors, or any person acting 
on his behalf, upon the result of a contingent event upon 
which betting or wagering is generally carried on, the 
handing over of such stake or deposit shall in no wise 
discharge the stake-holder or deposit-holder from his 
responsibility to return the said stake or deposit to any 


person depositing the same, irrespective of the result of the 
event upon which it has been made, and notwithstanding 
the said stake or deposit has been handed over to one of 
the depositors in accordance with the terms of under- 
standing agreed upon. 


4.—In any proceeding against any person for an offence Person 
under this Act, such person, and his wife or husband, as penne: mtd 
the case may be, may, if such person thinks fit, be called, “*s*- 
sworn, examined, and cross-examined as an ordinary 
witness in the case. 

In the application of this Act to Scotland, the word Application 
te Se pe ‘ Y ane to Scotland, 

indictment ” has the same meaning as in the Criminal 50 & 51 Vic., 

Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1887; the expression “summary “ 35 


2Z 2 
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conviction” means a conviction under the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Scotland) Acts. 


Short Title. 6.—This Act may be cited as the Betting Act, 1894. 


It is not possible in a paper of this length to treat the other 
branches of the subject. It must suffice to say that our plans embrace 
the project of grappling, whether educationally, or by the aid of 
legislation, with other forms of gambling, either connected with 
commerce in the produce market, limited liability companies, and 
building societies, or with the Stock Exchange, and miscellaneous 
lotteries. Judicious pressure, varying in force and kind, is needed for 
one and all. A Bill to bring the outside Stock Exchanges under the 
regulations, as to advertising and receiving money in advance, of the 
principal Stock Exchanges, is now in a forward state of preparation, 
and has secured influential support in all sections of the House of 
Commons. 

To judge by the letters of some of our correspondents, the 
National Anti-Gambling League would seem to be accused of being, 
like the humorous American, entirely in the show business; thus 
calling for cross-examination on the subject of its principles. Such a 
conclusion is most erroneous. To take the single instance of one 
upon whom the chief burden of its work at present falls, why, unless he 
were moved by a feeling of pressing duty and unselfish concern for others 
and the public weal, should any sane man beyond middle life,—with 
a considerable business on his shoulders, possessing at least an average 
capacity for the material and intellectual enjoyment of this beautiful 
world, with a love of literature, a weakness, perhaps, age considered, 
for athletic exercises, an interesting and happy domestic circle, and a 
hundred more pleasant avenues for the employment of his leisure than 
interfering with what has got to be, alas! “the business,” however 
illegitimate, of thousands of his countrymen—determine to cheerfully 
bid adieu, after earnest and prolonged consideration, to all hope of ease 
and personal comfort, apparently for the sole purpose of becoming 
what some of our milder critics term a busybody, while less charitable 
ones use much more objectionable epithets and adjectives ? 

After an anxious study of the whole question during the last two 
years, we have come to the decided conclusion that betting and 
gambling are so universal, have reached such a climax in this country, 
that the educational work of our League on the platform and in print 
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needs to be supplemented by ourcalling upon all good citizens to aid in 
the application of existing, and the passing of supplementary, laws ; 
and should we be told that our enterprise cuts so deep into the 
ingrained habits of society that we shall need the tenacity of Cobden 
in fighting the Corn Laws, and the eloquence and influence of 
Wilberforce in combating the Slave Trade, we answer that the evil 
we contend against impoverishes the nation equally with the former, 
and degrades it and threatens its moral welfare as much as the latter ; 
that if we fail, no noble effort is entirely lost; and that we intend to 
strive without ceasing to cope with this monstrous cancer in the body 
politic, that our consciences may be clear, should some catastrophe one 
day overtake the English nation, diseased from head to foot by the 
fever of the gambling hell, beginning (in the near future, perhaps) at 
a sovereign on the throne, and ending with the humblest of his 
subjects. 


Joun HAWKE. 





THE CASE FOR AN INDEPENDENT LABOUR 
PARTY. 


HERE is a growing feeling of uneasiness among politicians over 
the growth of the Independent Labour Party. The feeling is 
chiefly noticeable on the Liberal side, as the impression prevails that 
Liberalism has most to lose from the growth of the new movement. 
How far this fear has any foundation in fact, history alone can deter- 
mine; this much alone is certain, that. Liberalism in practice 
comes in for a good share of the sharp criticism which I.L.P. speakers 
indulge in so frequently. If this be madness, it is not without its method. 
The claim of Liberalism is that it, beyond cavil, represents the 
common people, their wants and wishes. Those who put forward such 
a claim must not expect their assertion to be taken on trust. This is 
a sceptical age, and deeds, not words, are the touchstone by which 
claims are being tested; not what has been, but what is, being the 
rule of life and the justification for continued existence. Doubtless 
the Dodo and the Mastodon were of use in their day. Nature does 
not, on that account, continue to perpetuate the species. 

The growth and development of the I.L.P. have been natural and 
were inevitable. So long as the masses in town and country were 
without the franchise, the battle naturally raged round that point. 
** Give us the vote,” said the starving, riotous Radicals of the first 
quarter of the century, “‘and we will soon put wrongs right.” ‘‘Give us 
the Charter,” said the Reformers of the second quarter, ‘‘and the people 
will banish wrong and suffering from their midst.” ‘‘Give us freedom 
for trade and commerce,” said the strong, clever, enfranchised middle 
class of the third quarter, “‘and the nation will rise triumphant over 
every degrading tendency.” The demands of the Radical and the 
Chartist have been partly conceded; of the Free Trader wholly; and 
as a result we have legalised anarchy, in which the strong are 
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supported in their oppression of the weak, and wrongdoing, if backed 
by the policeman or soldier, becomes right. Trade has been made 
free, and so, too, practically, has the franchise. As a consequence, the 
material prosperity of the nation has advanced beyond the wildest 
dreams of former days, and the people have amused themselves by 
setting one Party up and knocking another down, like Aunt Sallies at 
a fair, and all the while their own position has been going from bad 
to worse. 

The idea of an independent Party to represent the common people 
is not new to British politics. It underlay the Radical movement and 
was a pronounced feature of the Chartist agitation. It was only when 
the political wire-pullers of the day recognised that the claims of the 
people could no longer be ignored with safety, and made the pretence 
of agreeing to concede to their demands, that the movements referred to 
were merged in Liberalism. History in this, as in other respects, is 
only repeating itself now. The present Independent Labour Party is 
the outgrowth of the trades union movement, and dates from the year 
1887, when, at the Trades Union Congress held at Swansea, a large 
number of delegates met and started the Labour Electoral Association. 
Opinion even then was divided as to whether labour politics should 
constitute a separate issue, or be a part of the Radical programme, and 
this latter opinion, thinly-veiled, however, predominated. A very few 
individuals kept the agitation for an independent Party going till 1889, 
when, as the outcome of the great dock strike, the New Unionism, with 
its semi-Socialism, became a factor to be reckoned with. Nothing 
definite was done in the way of giving national form to the new move- 
ment till the Trades Congress at Glasgow, in 1892, when again a number 
of delegates, chiefly representing the new unions, met and agreed to 
convene a conference to discuss the formation of an Independent 
Labour Party. The conference met in Bradford in the January 
following, and the I.L.P. became an accomplished fact. Since then 
its growth has been very rapid, and now it is generally conceded that, 
at the next election, it will decide, to a large extent, the fate of Parties. 
It is well, therefore, to clearly understand what this new political force 
is, and what it seeks to accomplish. 

Lord Rosebery, speaking recently on the I.L.P., assumed that it 
was composed exclusively of men drawn from the ranks of the Liberal 
Party. In some localities, where Liberalism has hitherto held un- 
disputed sway, this statement is largely true. In Glasgow, probably 
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ninety per cent. of the membership comes from the Liberals, though 
it is worthy of note that the two most astute men in the Party in 
Glasgow were formerly Tories. In Manchester and Lancashire 
generally, on the other hand, the preponderance is the other way 
about. Even in Bradford, the headquarters of Liberalism, the votes 
cast for Mr. Tillett, when he stood as an I.L.P. candidate in 1892, are 
proved by careful analysis to have been drawn in the proportion of 46 
per cent. from the Liberals, 32 per cent. from the Tories, and 22 per 
cent. from that nondescript class in every constituency who do not, 
except on very rare occasions, take the trouble of going to the poll for 
any candidate. At the municipal contests in November last, when 
over one hundred I.L.P. candidates were put forward, much the same 
results were obtained. 

Before such results were possible, the absolute integrity and inde- 
pendence of the movement had first to be placed beyond dispute. The 
Liberal working-man would not leave his Party to associate with a 
movement having leanings towards Toryism; much less would the 
Tory working-man attach himself to it if he was not satisfied in his own 
mind that the I.L.P. was not another Liberal dodge to catch his vote. 
Having secured the confidence of both sides to an astonishing degree, 
the I.L.P. has no other course open save that of continued indepen- 
dence, since the slightest favour shown one way or the other would 
mean its disruption. Its existence is dependent on its faithfulness to 
the ideal which it set out to realise. 

But a mere policy of negation would not for long either attract or 
hold men. Something more tangible is necessary. Experience 
has shown that men are willing and ready to forsake Liberalism and 
Toryism alike, provided good reason can be shown for their so doing. 
Liberals had gone on denouncing Tories, and Tories Liberals, for 
generations, and for the I.L.P. to come in and denounce both was 
but to slightly vary the programme without adding anything to it. 
The something which has been added is Socialism. 

Lord Rosebery describes the programme of the I.L.P. as Utopian, 
and advises the workers to put their faith in the practical proposals of 
Liberalism in preference thereto. Mr. James Bryce, by the way, 
went a step further when, at Liverpool, he advised working-men 
to join the Tories in preference to the I.L.P., a sentiment which 


comes with a bad grace from a Cabinet Minister in a Liberal 
Government. 
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Judged by professions of its leading men, the I.L.P. is no more 
likely to accept the one advice than the other. The creed of Liberalism, 
equally with that of Toryism, is Individualistic, with just sufficient 
factory legislation to prevent commercialism destroying its victims at 
too rapid a rate. But there is this difference between the Parties : 
that whilst the Liberal Party bases its claim to support on the electoral 
reforms which it hopes to accomplish, Toryism makes no such claim. 
It is this fact which brings the I.L.P. into such sharp conflict with 
Liberalism. They are rival claimants for the support of the 
Democracy. 

It must not be assumed that the I.L.P. is opposed to such reforms 
of the constitution as will place full and complete power in the hands 
of the common people. Adult Suffrage, Payment of Members, no 
House of Lords, Abolition of the Monarchy, and much else besides 
are as dear to the heart of the I.L.P. as they are to Mr. Labouchere 
or the advanced Radical. But the parting of the ways is reached 
when precedence is claimed for these over social legislation. Years, 
and at the present rate of progress, generations, must elapse ere these 
things can be accomplished, and even when they are, the work which 
the I.L.P. is beginning to-day would then have to be undertaken. To 
depose the titled aristocrat and set up the purse-proud plutocrat would 
be a change for the worse. In no country in the world are the condi- 
tions of labour worse than in America to-day, where the capitalist has 
a free hand, despite the Democratic constitution which it is the 
highest ambition of Radicalism to reproduce here. 

The reorganisation of industry is the crying need of this generation, 
and will be even more so of the next. The question of the unem- 
ployed is becoming acute, and some settlement thereof cannot be long 
postponed. Yet Lord Rosebery and his followers continue to discuss 
electoral reforms and disestablishment as gravely as if the fate of the 
nation depended upon these being disposed of. Not only so, but 
Liberalism becomes daily more impotent to perform the work it has 
undertaken. I do not stop to discuss the causes; but must call 
attention to the fact. Registration Reform is cut down till it loses all 
virtue, in order to get it through this session at all. The young 
Welsh Party frankly say they do not believe the Government intends 
to deal with Disestablishment. In Ireland, the people know that 
Home Rule has been put aside, and the most they expect is a measure 
dealing in a half-hearted fashion with the evicted tenants. Temperance 
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people have hoped against hope that their Local Veto Bill would have 
a look in this session, and are complaining loudly that it, too, has been 
shelved. Even as I write, the Party managers are endeavouring to 
whip up an agitation against the House of Lords, not as an institution, 
but against its veto power, in the hope of thereby providing an election 
cry. That, I venture to predict beforehand, will not avail them, as the 
people do not believe them to be in earnest over the matter. 

It may be said that this impotency of Liberalism is due to the 
presence of the House of Lords with its overwhelming Tory majority. 
This is a very superficial view to take of the situation. Ifthe Liberal 
Party was engaged in carrying out the will of the nation, the Lords 
would not dare to block the way. The mighty unseen forces which 
make for progress have decreed the commencement of a new era, and 
the Liberal Party is endeavouring to live and flourish on what were 
the big reforms of twenty-five years ago. Liberalism, even in its most 
advanced form, is a quarter of a century in the rear of the requirements 
of the times. It is not true, as has been asserted, that Liberation has 
been achieved, and that a period of building up has set in. The cry 
is still for freedom. Men are conscious of being held in thrall by an 
iron set of circumstances which fell them at every turn. They are 
free to hold any or no religious belief ; they are free to vote or abstain 
from voting, but they are not free to labour. They are not free to 
live the life which they feel stirring within. The means of existence 
are owned by others, and are used to add to the wealth of the nation 
at the expense of the life of the people. 

The I.L.P. is the outcome of allthis. It sees and chafes at the 
impotency of Liberalism either to deal in drastic fashion with political 
reforms, or even to understand the new desire for economic freedom. 
Its members look on the untilled land and the unemployed, and ask: 
Why are these complements not brought together? They see their 
aged poor suffering the indignities of our inhuman Poor Laws and 
themselves hurrying on to a like fate, and Liberalism has no word of 
hope or cheer. They are impatient of injustice and wrong. They 
feel that, were they in power, these things would cease ! 

And when the Liberal who looks calmly or helplessly on at the 
sight of so much suffering and injustice claims to be the special repre- 
sentative of the people, these impatient spirits resent his claim with 
an amount of spirit destined to produce some strange results in the 
future. It is not understanding this fact which makes the position of 
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the I.L.P. unintelligible to so many. If they cannot be represented 
by men of their own type, they will not be misrepresented by an 
apparent friend. Better an open foe than that. 

The charge most frequently levelled against the I.L.P. is that by 
their action they threaten to stop the wheels of progress ; that bad as 
the Liberal Party may be, it is at least an improvement on the Tories. 
It is this statement which many I.L.P. men vehemently dispute, and 
not without reason. With the Tories in, nothing much is expected. 
Granting for the moment that Toryism is, as the Liberals say, synony- 
mous with the rights of property and the perpetuation of all manner of 
injustice, the converse of that should be that Liberalism is all for the 
people. In practice, however, there is but little to choose between 
them. Each goes as far as it cannot help going, and not one step 
farther. Injustice to savages abroad, and perpetuation of abuses at 
home—grants to Royal aliens, for example—go as merrily on under the 
Liberals as under the Tories. The Tories are against payment of 
members, and say so; the Liberals, out of power, are in favour, and 
put it in their programme, but in office refuse to give effect to a vote 
of the House of Commons on the subject. Between the two, in 
practice, there is little to choose, only in the one case the people’s 
Party does not do their will, any more than the other Party would, 
were it in power. It is this fact which is alienating so many of 
the best members from the Liberal Party. Boldness in action 
always pays. 

But, it is urged, why does not the I.L.P. stay within the Liberal 
Party, and make it the instrument for doing its will? The examples 
of what befalls those who try to do so are not encouraging. I 
have already referred to the Temperance and Welsh Disestablishment 
Parties. Per contra there is the Irish Party, whose claims take pre- 
cedence over every other, not because they are more urgent, but 
because they are pressed from the outside. Those working from 
within the Party have to carry the dead weight on their shoulders 
and compromise at every step to save the Party—which means keep 
the Whip from leaving it—while those working from without can go 
on their way untrammelled, and the Party has either to bow to the 
demands made or go under. It is public opinion which determines 
legislation, and public opinion is what those who have courage care 
to make it. I would expect more from the fear of Mr. Schnadhorst 
than from the love of Lord Rosebery. 
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As to what the future of the I.L.P. may be, no one can say with 
certainty. The trade unions of the country are beginning to look 
with a more kindly eye on the movement. At the Belfast Trades 
Union Congress last September, a resolution authorising the forma- 
tion of a Socialistic Independent Labour Party was carried by a large 
majority. 

If trades unions are to take political action, it must be on strictly 
independent lines, otherwise the difference of political opinion which 
prevails will split the unions into factions. Socialism is spreading 
rapidly among the working classes, and will find its outcome in 
political action, which must again be independent, since in this direc- 
tion there is no more to hope from Lord Rosebery than from Lord 
Salisbury. The former, it is true, promises reforms of a kind, but 
the pursuit of these means loss of time and energy which might be 
better employed in pushing forward Socialistic feeling and legislation. 
I have no wish to impute motives, but if the Liberal programme had 
been expressly designed to retard social legislation, it could not have 
effected its purpose better. 

The immediate future of the movement can be forecast with some 
degree of certainty. There will be no lowering of the flag of inde- 
pendence. The Party would go to pieces if there were. In some 
constituencies, where there are two seats, the Liberals propose putting 
one candidate forward only, in the hope that the I.L.P. will also run 
one, and that each will support the other. In other cases, where an 
opposite set of circumstances obtain, the Tories hint at a similar 
arrangement. It is not for any individual—candidate or other—to 
say what the policy of the Party will be in such circumstances. My 
own impression is that a uniform line of action will be adopted by a 
specially-called conference for the whole country. What that line of 
action may be remains to be seen; the most likely course being, that 
where no I.L.P. candidate is being run, the I.L.P. vote will be with- 
held. Already seventeen candidates have been selected, seven being 
for seats presently held by Tories. Should the general election be 
delayed till the beginning of the year, the number of candidates will 
be largely increased, as in quite a number of constituencies arrange- 
ments are being made for making a suitable selection. The financial 
difficulty has been the great obstacle hitherto, but that is being over- 
come, as it is now becoming apparent that payment of election 
expenses has gone the way of payment of members. Realising this, 
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branches are developing their own resources, and are meeting with a 
fair amount of success. 

Such is the Independent Labour Party. Its aim is to create a 
genuinely Independent Party in politics to take charge of the revo- 
lution which economic conditions are leading us toward; and its 
object is to build up an industrial commonwealth in which none 
will suffer want because of the over-abundance of others. 


J. Keir HARDIE. 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF KINGLAKE. 


EW people will disagree with me, I expect, when I say that Lady 
% Holland, widow of the fourth Lord Holland, of Holland House, 
was the very type of a woman of the world, full of social tact, savoir 
faire, with just a tinge of scepticism and haughtiness. Lady Holland 
was certainly rather foreign in her ways, not insular enough, according 
to some old-fashioned Britons. But, being a thorough, unconventional 
Moscovite myself, I fully pardoned her that shortcoming. In fact, I 
never call to mind, without pleasant feelings, her Sunday dinner-parties. 
She seemed to prefer that day for all her gatherings, quite ignoring the 
righteous indignation of some rigid Sabbatarians. 

These Holland House dinner-parties had another peculiarity: men 
were never allowed to remain over their wine and cigars, and to gossip 
soi-disant politics, which I am told in reality amounts to discussing 
their female friends. The dining couples, once united by the hostess, 
could divorce each other only on returning to the drawing-room from 
whence they started; this law admitting no exception. The first 
time I went to one of these parties I had the good fortune to be 
taken in to dinner by Lord Houghton (né Monckton-Milnes), poet and 
man of letters, author of “‘ The Monographs,” &c. On my right hand 
I had the author of the ‘‘ Crimean War,” who, however, will probably 
live much longer in the memory of the reading world as the delightful 
writer of “‘ Eothen.” 

I remarked to my neighbours how fortunate I was to have such 
good sources of historical information so near at hand. 

“It is kind of you to say so,” remarked Kinglake, speaking very 
gently and almost inaudibly; ‘‘ but as to historians, they are sometimes 
very bady treated.” 

** What do you mean ?” asked I, rather puzzled. 

“Well,” continued Kinglake quietly, as if discussing some grave 
topic, “‘ just take my case for example. As you know, I am supposed 
to be an historian. The other day I got a letter which really touched 
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me; it was signed by two people, husband and wife, and came from 
one of our Colonies. They described their grief. Their only child, it 
seemed, had been killed in the Crimea. For some incomprehensible 
reason they were most anxious to have “their beloved darling” 
mentioned in my History of the Crimean War. Surprised but 
flattered, I replied by return of post—a thing I have not done for 
many, many years—that I would be happy to do my best for their 
comfort, provided they sent me the necessary particulars. Again a 
letter, written and signed by both mother and father, arrived, but with 
the following cruel addition: ‘‘ We have no particulars whatever. He 
was killed on the spot, like many others, and anything you may kindly 
invent will be welcome ; we leave it entirely to your judgment.” 

No sooner had Kinglake finished his story than we were inter- 
rupted by a loud voice and still louder laughter from the other end of the 
table, where sat the quasi-poet and fine critic, Hayward, telling some | 
anecdotes, as usual piquant, but, I am sorry to say, not always quite 
proper. Lady Holland seemed amused, and so were many of her 
guests. I felt rather embarrassed ; but, of course, tried not to show it 
to my neighbours. In order to say something, I remarked to Kinglake, 
who had mentioned to me his intimacy with the “ naughty Hayward,” 
that he and his friend differed very much in their manners. Kinglake 
smiled: “‘I think we do. But the other day I called on him, and his old 
housemaid said, ‘Come in, sir, Mr. Hayward is always glad to see 
you; and no wonder, you are so very like each other, just as if you 
were children of the same mother.’ 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ has Disraeli not somewhere compared the silent, 
mysterious Venetian gondolas to your rattling hansoms ? ” 

‘Just so,” rejoined Kinglake ; ‘‘ but we both agree in one case ; 
I am as desirous as he is to call on you, if allowed.” 

This was the commencement of my friendship with Kinglake. 

His first visit to me, however, seemed likely to nip our acquaint- 
ance in its very bud. In a certain sense it was a perfect failure. 
Just as Kinglake called, and had begun talking to me about Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, whom he continued to call “ the great Eltchi,” 
in came a lady. I introduced my visitors to each other according to 
our Russian fashion. 

“Mr. Kinglake!” exclaimed she, “the great author? So glad to 
meet you! I want you to come to my ball. Some royalties are sure 
to be there. There is really no good ball without royalties,” added 
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she, to our great amazement; “ but in our democratic days I am glad 
to have celebrities as well. I am a great admirer of your works, 
Mr. Kinglake. But tell me, are you in favour of Louis Napoleon or 
opposed to him? Do you admire him?” 

Poor Kinglake, rather bewildered and looking like a dying dove, 
answered slowly :— 

“I am afraid I cannot exactly say that I admire him particularly.” 

“Don’t you? Well, after all, that does not matter much. Now 
I must go; I never pay long visits.” 

Off she went—not a minute too soon. 

“The dear lady must have only a platonic love for your books,” 
said I, ‘‘and has not possessed herself of their contents, or she would 
remember your graphic picture of Louis Napoleon as a man whose 
two hands write simultaneously in quite opposite directions.” 

‘TI generally only inspire platonic affections,” remarked Kinglake, 
good naturedly, and we both laughed. 

Still, I was rather vexed to afford him such poor company. If he 
shares the French views of Dis moi qui te hante, je dirai qui tu es, 
thought I, he will never call on me again. Fortunately, he not only 
came again but, in the course of the winter, became a daily caller. 
For some of the people he met he certainly had no great liking. One 
of them was a bishop. His lordship—solemn as a butler, yet sweet, 
oh, so desperately sweet that you would give a kingdom for a slice of 
lemon after an hour’s intercourse with him !—somehow jarred upon his 
nerves. Whenever he found me alone he was sure to ask, “Is 
Peter Paul, Bishop of Claridge’s, coming soon?” It was a standing 
joke, which somehow always amused me. His other pet aversion was 
an old diplomatist of European fame, who actually had done some 
useful work in his life, but, unfortunately, had a curious soprano voice, 
rather piercing, and who uttered his words so quickly, especially when 
he endeavoured to speak English, that poor Kinglake, who was already 
rather deaf, could never follow him. This dear “ dip.” was always 
called “‘ The Penny Trumpet,” and his appearance was the signal for 
Kinglake’s exit from my rooms. 

He found me once surrounded with children’s books which I was 
going to send as Christmas presents. To my amusement he took one 
one of them, “‘ The Book of Nonsense,” and said: “‘ This is for my 
benefit. I will write here my own inspirations, unless you object.” I 
willingly consented, and in the course of a whole winter’s season, 
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whenever we were alone, he would write down some nonsense verses. 
The most charmingly absurd are those in which I am described, and 
which he signed, “‘ Peter Paul, Bishop of Claridge’s’”—the name followed 
by the picture of a mitre. 

I sometimes had musical parties, one of which was favoured with 
Kinglake’s presence. He came unobserved, took a chair in the corner 
of the room, and remained as silent as a mouse all the time. I 
expressed my satisfaction at seeing him. ‘‘ You seem to be fond of 
music,” said I. ‘‘ But which music do you prefer ?—purely classical, 
or Wagner or Chopin? I am afraid you know nothing about our 
great Glinka.” 

“In a certain sense I am musical,” replied he; ‘‘ but only in one 
sense.” 

“ Tell me your taste exactly,” I continued. ‘I will put Beethoven, 
or anybody else, at your disposal next time; you understand me?” 

“Partly,” rejoined Kinglake, with a serious face, but laughing 
eyes. ‘‘I consider music a very useful element in life. It certainly 
has an educational influence, which is very precious.” 

“So it has,” exclaimed I. ‘‘ Undoubtedly. It is a great, bene- 
ficent element, and one of our superiorities over the quadrupeds,” 
added I, jokingly. 

“No, pardon me. That I cannot endorse,” remarked Kinglake, 
with that twinkle of his eyes, which was his peculiar characteristic. 
““Dogs howl sometimes very loudly, you know. Frankly speaking, 
I only care for the drum.” 

“Oh!” rejoined I, “if you are not better than the Shah of 
Persia, who preferred the tuning of the orchestral instruments to 
their united harmonies, I shall consider this explanation as final, and 
will warn you off whenever I have music again,” which I did 
invariably. ‘* But if so, what on earth was the ‘ educational influence ’ 
you referred to?” asked I. 

** Well,” explained he, smiling mischievously, ‘‘ nothing exercises 
my patience better.” 

Soon after this explanation there was a musical party at Harrington 
House. Several amateurs gave songs, and my turn came. I at 
first refused, but yielded on being pressed. I chose the shortest 
song I knew, and quickly finished. To my surprise Kinglake com- 
plimented me on my performance. ‘ Surely,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ my voice 
did not remind you of your favourite drum ?” 
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“No; but don’t you see, when others begin, they never stop, whilst 
your singing always comes to an end.” 

Kinglake was the kindest of friends, and was always the first to 
be told of all my joys or troubles. But once I saw him really 
angry with me. I had been dining with Count Beust the night before. 
Kinglake, or (as I and my other friends used to call him) ‘‘ Eothen,” 
came at his usual hour, and asked how I liked my party at the 
Embassy? ‘Oh, very much indeed,” replied I. ‘‘Mr. Gladstone took 
me in to dinner, and we talked a great deal, first of the old Catholic 
movement, which he sincerely admires; then of Déollinger; Mr. 
Gladstone exhibited a remarkable knowledge of the Eastern Church, 
and her superiority over Romanism ; then of you and your books.” 

No sooner had I uttered these words than Kinglake jumped from 
his chair. He—usually such a “ downright slow-coach,” as he called 
himself; he so very quiet and gentle in his manners—began pacing 
excitedly up and down the room. 

“Why have you done this?” exclaimed he. ‘ Why have you 
mentioned me? Had you really no better subject ? ” 

I was startled. ‘‘ Why not?” I asked in return. “I never 
conceal either my friends or my friendships.” 

“‘ But you ought never to have mentioned me to Gladstone. He 
dislikes me, and it may do you harm in his opinion.” 

If this was not kind, I do not know what kindness means. There 
are two examples of this which I should like to mention. My book on 
“Russia and England,” from 1876 to 1880—thanks chiefly to Mr. 
Froude’s preface and Mr. Gladstone’s very kind review of it in the 
Nineteenth Century, as well as Emile de Laveleye’s article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes—had created an unexpected sensation. The 
Jingo camp was full of bitter attacks upon me, which I accepted with 
gratitude as the only possible compliment from such a source. 
Some of these were simply absurd, and made me only laugh. But 
Kinglake was vexed, and determined to counteract the attack. In 
order to achieve that object he interrupted his usual work—the later 
volumes of his Crimean War—and actually wrote a paper on the 
Eastern Question in the Quarterly Review, the beginning of which was 
nothing but a glowing panegyric of my work. Nobody at that time, 
except the Editor, knew the authorship of that unexpected demonstra- 
tion in the very heart of Toryism ; and, of course, had it been written 
by a man less known and valued in the literary world, nothing of this 
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kind could ever have appeared in such a quarter. The second part, 
referring to the political situation, was added by someone else, with 
the object of toning down Kinglake’s views, but I personally continued 
to have the benefit of his defence. That number of the Quarterly 
puzzled everybody, and created a stir, but to Kinglake and myself it 
was the source of many amusing discussions. 

Another and still greater proof of Kinglake’s kindness was given 
me, and has for ever sealed my gratitude to his memory. 

A very great blow fell upon me in the year 1876. My brother 
Nicholas was killed at the head of a small, badly-armed detachment 
of Servian volunteers. He fought to the last, and even when 
seriously wounded, and only supported by two Montenegrins, he still 
advanced towards the Turkish troops. On that occasion many 
English friends, such as Mr. Gladstone, Carlyle, Froude, Tyndall, C. P. 
Villiers, and many others, showed me heartfelt sympathy. Kinglake 
came one day quite early, about 10 o’clock—a very unusual time for his 
visits—and said he had been thinking about my brother, and if I 
cared, would be glad to mention him in the preface to his popular 
edition of the ‘Crimean War.” I thanked him, and gave him all the 
English, American, and French articles, as well as the official 
telegrams I had referring to that great misfortune of my family. 
Days, weeks, months passed. The end of my sojourn in England was 
speedily approaching, and I thought Kinglake had given up the idea of 
the promised preface. As he was writing about a war belonging to 
another epoch, I quite understood the difficulty of mentioning events 
which had taken place twenty years later. I never referred to the 
subject again. On the eve of my departure for Russia, Kinglake 
came and said: “I have been long about it, but you know I 
am always slow. Here is the manuscript, however, and I shall send 
it off at once.” I seized the preface and read it. The references 
to my brother were extremely kind, and actually reproduced all the 
details published by the correspondents—some of whom were on the 
spot at the time of his death. But what he said about Russia— 
about our Church, about our Emperor—seemed to me so unjust, 
so baseless, and so wrong, that I felt beside myself with indignation. 

I sat before the fire: Kinglake looking at his MS. _ I got up. 
“What have you done?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ How can you for one 
minute suppose that I will allow my brother’s name to appear 
in a libel upon Russia? This is nothing but a libel, a libel, I say; and 
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—no matter what happens as a result of my action,—unless half of 
this awful preface is taken out at once, I throw your MS. into the fire. 
How could you write such a thing? how could you throw away my 
friendship for ever in such a way ?”’ 

Kinglake, dear, kind Kinglake, listened, said nothing, but gave me 
ared pencil. ‘‘ Take out whatyou like. Do not be angry. After all 
you may beright.” I took out almost three-quarters of his preface, 
and so, mutilated by my hand, it now adorns the popular editions 
of the ‘“‘ Crimean War.” I should never have mentioned the episode 
had not Kinglake himself described it to Hayward; in other words, 
communicated it to the world at large. 

It may not be generally known, but this labour of twenty-six years, 
his magnum opus, was.in reality nothing but a token of gratitude to 
Lord Raglan. 

Being a civilian, Kinglake, when expressing a wish to accompany 
the expedition to the Crimea, met with great opposition from the 
military authorities, in spite of which, however, Lord Raglan took 
him there. 

In return for this friendly act, Kinglake determined to study 
the art of war and to write Lord Raglan’s history. When this was 
brought down to the time of his friend’s death, Kinglake considered 
his work completed. 

Our great strategist, Todleben—whose name will for ever be con- 
nected with the heroic defence of Sebastopol—visited Kinglake in 
London, and entertained him in the Crimea a few years after the con- 
clusion of peace. The general was very fond of him personally. Could 
anybody knowing Kinglake help being so ? 

Nevertheless, Todleben never looked upon the “ History of the 
Crimean War’”’ as a specimen of scientific and authoritative work. He 
spoke once in my house to that effect. 

“ But is it not most interesting?” interrupted I, rather impatiently. 
‘Can you not read it with breathless interest, like a delightful novel ? ” 

*« Just so,” replied Todleben, smiling at my impatience. ‘Like a 
novel, not military history!” 

There was not a particle of petty vanity about our great Todleben, 
or he would not have minimised the historical value of a work which 
speaks of him in such glowing terms. 

A characteristic and quite authentic anecdote corroborates my view. 
I had it at first hand. 
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A German travelling once from Berlin to St. Petersburg met 
a Russian, who seemed to be a man of great experience in military 
questions. 

Being a soldier himself, the German, delighted with his companion, 
became very talkative and frank. ‘“ I admire the Russian army 
immensely,” said he. ‘There is no better in the world. But there 
is one thing about you Russians which I cannot tolerate.” 

“* What is it ?”’ enquired the other, evidently interested. 

“You have no hero-worship; you have no Carlyle to teach you 
that feeling. You only admire foreign heroes. Towards your own 
you remain perfectly indifferent. Let me give you an example. But 
tell me first what you think yourself of General Todleben ?”’ 

“Well,” said the Russian, speaking without the slightest 
enthusiasm, “he certainly did his duty not worse than anybody 
else. There are many in Russia just as good, if not better.” 

** There,” exclaimed the German triumphantly, “‘ was I not right ? 
A man who everywhere would be considered a glory to his country, 
whose statue would be in every city, whose portrait in every military 
school, you speak of him as if he were nothing more than a simple 
mediocrity.” 

The Russian managed to change the subject. Upon many ques- 
tions they fully agreed; so much so that further meetings were 
agreed upon. On reaching St. Petersburg, the German presented his 
card, the Russian had to do the same. It was only then that his 
name was disclosed. He was General Todleben himself. 

But to return to Kinglake. He and I often disagreed, or, perhaps, 
I should rather say, agreed to differ. I admired the absence of duelling 
in England—a practice where the question of honour is decided some- 
times by mere chance, sometimes by mechanical skill in shooting or 
fencing. Besides, our two best poets, Poushkine and Lermontoff lost 
their lives in that mad fashion. Even now the slightest cause may 
forfeit the most precious life in Russia, as well as in Germany and 
France. 

Kinglake, on the contrary, blamed the “Iron Duke” for having 
suppressed duels, “which,” he said, “kept up a better tone in 
society.” 

I heard from one of ‘‘ Eothen’s”’ friends that when he was com- 
paratively young—about the time of the Crimean war—he sent a 
challenge and went to Boulogne, expecting his adversary to follow. A 
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week having passed without the adversary putting in an appearance, 
Kinglake returned disgusted to London. I never knew the details of 
that incident. 

Kinglake was also all for war. He used to say that the facing of 
death had an ennobling influence on humanity; that peace would 
emasculate the world. 

“‘ Besides,” he continued, ‘‘ population, when too dense, is not at 
its best.” 

‘But in Russia,” I rejoined, ‘‘ we are not peopled sufficiently. It 
is a well-known fact that, if we have no proletariat, it is because there 
is more work than workers. This is, perhaps, an advantage Russia 
has over other European countries.” 

On the other hand, I, though the daughter of a man who earned 
his St. George’s Cross on a battle-field, sister of two soldiers, and wife 
of another, was always dreaming of peace; and even now I personally 
believe firmly that Russia, with her remarkably kind and pacific 
Emperor, would willingly consent to a general disarmament, if that 
grand move were simultaneously taken by all the great Powers. 

Sometimes vexed with my lack of demonstrative power, I brought 
great authorities to my aid. 

“‘T wish you had come earlier yesterday,” iemarked I to him once; 
“you would have met John Bright. He was at first speaking in 
favour of Free Trade, which, I daresay, for an island like England, 
was the best system to introduce, but he also talked of war. ‘I 
believe,’ said Bright, with his strikingly melodious voice, and with 
peculiar emphasis, ‘that half the people who discuss that terrible 
subject have not the slightest idea what they are talking about. — It is 
the essence of all the sufferings, the horrors, the crimes of which man 
is capable.’ ” ; 

Kinglake interrupted: ‘‘ Oh, Bright is nothing but a Quaker!” 

“‘T dislike your ‘but,’” interrupted I. ‘‘The Quakers deserve 
trust and admiration; there is no hypocrisy, no sham about them. 
They are true to themselves and their doctrines. Morally they stand 
very high.” 

If I were arguing the subject now I might have quoted a great 
French writer and statesman, Jules Simon. He proposes that all 
civilised nations should pledge themselves not to enforce military 
service for more than one year upon any of their recruits. Jules 
Simon adds: ‘‘ The friends of peace must never rest until the military 
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reform is carried. It will immensely reduce the military burden of 
Europe, under which it is staggering towards bankruptcy. In 
diminishing the military force by one-half, or by two-thirds, it would 
practically reduce the standing armies of Europe to a militia, powerful 
for defence, weak for offence. Defence, not defiance, would then 
become the motto for all.” 

Of course the difficulty is to get a splendid measure like this 
carried simultaneously by all the great Powers. But Russia, whose 
military character certainly cannot be questioned, would, I feel 
sure, be ready to support what Kinglake derided as “the Quaker's 
view.” There is real power in self-control and in keeping the 
peace. 

Surely these views are absolutely demanded by Christian civilisa- 
tion. But dear Kinglake liked to describe himself as a heathen, and 
this argument used to bring many of our discussions to an abrupt 
stop. In his own case the fighting spirit was certainly conspicuous 
during his last illness, which he bore with stoical courage. He 
repeatedly spoke of his strong desire to be cremated. This was done at 


Woking. Kinglake was eighty-one when he died, on January 2nd, 1891, 
but his mind was powerful and bright to his last day. 

I called on him frequently during the trying time of his illness, 
and only when all was over did I fully realise the loss of my old and 
exceptionally kind friend. 


O. K. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOUNTAIN 
EXPLORATION. 


EOGRAPHICAL exploration is the investigation and record of 
.. the form of the earth’s surface in its relation to man. It is 
not enough to know the form alone. The traversability of any portion 
of the earth is even more important. Where man can go and where 
he cannot go, these are the areas whose limits require to be defined 
and can only be defined by experiment. Geographical experiment is 
called Travel. A careful and observant traveller is to the science of 
geography what a careful experimentalist is to other sciences. Both 
must approach their problem and pursue its solution in the same 
spirit. 

Many portions of the earth’s surface are, under present circum- 
stances, inaccessible to man. No diving apparatus yet invented can 
carry him far below the surface of the ocean. No climber has yet 
authentically succeeded in reaching an altitude higher than about 
23,000 feet. No one has approached within several degrees of the 
North Pole or come anything like so near the South Pole. There was 
a time in the distant past when the surface of water was wholly 
inaccessible. The margin of the ocean met prehistoric man with a 
“thus far and no further.” The invention of the craft of navigation 
opened the ocean to the passage of man. Similarly, the areas of 
perpetual snow were practically closed to human traverse till a com- 
paratively recent date. A few hardy and exceptional men now and 
then risked or lost their lives by venturing into such unknown regions, 
but it was not till the craft of climbing was invented that it became 
possible to traverse glacial areas with a certainty and safety not less 
than that which accompanies travellers by sea. How to penetrate the 
exceptional glacial areas about the Poles, where the ice floats on water, 
has yet to be discovered ; that is a separate craft, the development 
of which has not emerged from its initial stages. 

The crossing of great deserts again must have been impossible for 
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primeval man. To discover and tame the “ship of the desert,” to 
explore for water-stations, and thus to find and make traversable 
routes, must have involved the labour of generations of nomads. A 
European traveller, who, without the requisite knowledge and experi- 
ence of the desert craft, should attempt to cross the great Dahna of 
Arabia would assuredly perish by the way. To penetrate forests again 
required at one time exceptional experience, and similarly it was with 
large swampy areas and other special regions of the earth’s surface. 

Thus it is proved that geographical exploration has called into 
existence various crafts of travel. We are only concerned with one of 
these, the latest born—the Climber’s craft. The thoughtless reader 
will perhaps be inclined to pronounce it off-hand the most useless of 
all the crafts for getting about. ‘‘ Useless” is a very presumptive 
word. High regions have their scientific secrets to yield up; they 
have their beauties, too, for the lover of nature; they may hereafter 
prove to possess economical importance. It is more than probable 
that gold will some day be found at high altitudes in the Karakoram 
Mountains. When it is found it will be worked, for there are no 
insurmountable difficulties to prevent such working. The question is 
merely one of organisation to men equipped with a knowledge of the 
mountain craft. 

The invention of the climber’s craft is a recent thing. It did not 
exist in the year 1850; it was fairly advanced by 1870; it is not yet 
completed. The coming generation of climbers and mountain 
explorers will carry it further. Before men came to attempt systematic 
mountaineering, the vague dread that hung over the regions of ever- 
lasting snow had to be removed. In ancient days there existed, and 
even now amongst backward peoples there exists, a belief that all the 
extraordinary and (to them) inexplicable actions of nature are produced 
by violent and evil spirits. The storms that suddenly rage over the 
Mesopotamian plain seemed to the ancient Chaldeans to be the 
passing of Ginn. The people of that strange and inhospitable land, 
Tibet, imagine themselves to be surrounded by invisible fiends of all 
sorts, eager to destroy them, and they take all manner of magic 
precautions to counteract the machinations of the fiends. The tribes 
of the Hindu Kush believe the regions of perpetual snow to be the 
home of fairies who drive men mad. Such ideas were the foundation 
of the belief, lingering till recently in the Alps, that there were 
dragons in the recesses of the hills—horrible creatures that barred the 
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way to the regions of snow, and sometimes appeared to belated 
woodmen in the upper margins of the forests. And even after the 
dragons were gone the Alpine folk believed, and perhaps some of 
them still continue to believe, that snowfields and high rock peaks are 
the home of demons and the spirits of the damned. Such dwell even 
to-day amongst the crags of the Matterhorn, and to keep them from 
invading the Zermatt Valley there still stands the Chapel of the Black 
Lake, which they dare not pass, and whither annually a pilgrimage is 
made to celebrate mass at the altar and renew the power of the 
charm. 

The mysterious dread of the hills which found such, amongst other, 
expressions, had to be destroyed for sensible men before systematic 
mountain exploration could take place. The passes of the Alps indeed 
were crossed by regular routes in the most ancient times, but 
it was necessity alone that drove men over them. There was a 
trade route, quite prehistoric, along which the Etruscans exchanged 
their bronze wares for the amber of the Baltic, and there was a 
contemporary pass into Gaul, perhaps the Great St. Bernard, whose 
medizval history is complete. 

The Brenner was the Emperor’s pass throughout the middle ages ; 
the Great St. Bernard was most frequently traversed by pilgrims or 
“‘roamers ” from the west of Europe. The Pagan altar of Pennine 
Jove was at an early day supplanted by a Christian hospice, which, 
frequently rebuilt, and famous for its dogs, continues to the present 
time. We have some curious accounts of passages across it. Instance 
that of Abbot Rudolf, of St. Trond, in December, 1128, or that of 
John de Bremble, a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, in February, 
1188, both of which may be read in Coolidge’s ‘‘ Swiss Travel.” A 
translation of part of the latter account, given by Bishop Stubbs in his 
“* Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History,” is brief 
enough to be quoted entire. 

“ Pardon me for not writing. I have been on the Mount of Jove; 
on the one hand looking up to the heavens of the mountains, on the 
other shuddering at the hell of the valleys, feeling myself so much 
nearer heaven that I was more sure that my prayer would be heard. 
‘ Lord,’ I said, ‘ restore me to my brethren, that I may tell them that 
they come not into this place of torment.’ Place of torment indeed, 
where the marble pavement of the stony ground is ice alone, and you 
cannot set your foot safely; where, strange to say, although it is so 
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slippery that you cannot stand, the death (into which there is every 
facility for a fall) is certain death. I put my hand in my scrip that 
I might scratch out a syllable or two to your sincerity ; lo! I found my 
ink-bottle filled with a dry mass of ice ; my fingers too refused to write, 
my beard was stiff with frost, and my breath congealed into a long 
icicle. I could not write the news I wished.” 

Clearly the day for mountain exploration had not come in the 
twelfth century. When passes were regarded with such dread, 
peaks were not likely to be approached. They had an even 
more uncanny reputation. Was not Pilate buried in a pond on the 
top of Pilatus? and did not the devils dance and howl around the place? 
Nevertheless, now and again some curious person was led to visit the 
summit of a peak. Trajan climbed Etna to see the sunrise. In the 
eleventh century an attempt was made to reach the top of the Roche 
Melon (11,600 feet) near Susa, and it was actually climbed and a 
chapel built on the peak in 1358. In the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, Peter III. of Aragon climbed Canigou in the Pyrenees. The 
story is told by Sir F. Pollock in the Badminton “ Mountaineering ” 
volume. Peter took with him “two knights of his companions whom 
he loved, and having equipped themselves with provisions and fitting 
instruments (congruentibus armis—possibly alpenstocks), they set forth.” 
They encountered a thunderstorm, and ‘‘ the two knights began to fail 
in such wise that for exceeding weariness and for fear of the thunder 
they could scarce breathe! Peter, therefore, like Mr. Bryce on Ararat, 
completed the ascent alone. When he came down he told his 
companions how he had found a lake on the summit and cast a stone 
into it, whereupon there came out a great and terrible dragon and 
flew away, breathing out a vapour which darkened the air. More- 
over, he gave them leave to repeat the story as much as they 
pleased. We may suppose that he had accurately measured their 
credulity.” 

In 1339, Petrarch climbed Mont Ventoux, near Vaucluse, “to see 
what the top of a hill was like”; and, in 1492, Charles VIII. of 
France sent one of his chamberlains with a party up the remarkable 
Mount Aiguille, and they too built a chapel or altar on the top—an 
indication that they thought the place decidedly uncanny. 

With the sixteenth century a new spirit overspread the intelligent 
classes of Europe; the Humanists manifested its effect in their 
changed attitude towards mountains. If it had not been for the blight 
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cast over intellectual progress by the religious differences and wars 
resulting from them, the seventeenth century would probably have 
seen mountaineering in full swing, and would have accomplished the 
exploration of the Alps. Leonardo da Vinci was perhaps the first in 
this, as in so many other matters, to manifest the new tendencies. 
He appears to have ascended high up the south side of Monte Rosa, 
and to have reached the level of the snow-fields. He remarked 
nothing about dragons or devils, but made accurate observations on 
the state of the snow and its peculiar hail-like granulation. 

The philosophers of Zurich, especially Conrad Gesner and Josias 
Simler, in the middle of the century paid great attention to mountains. 
Gesner was a genuine mountaineer in spirit, and wrote in praise of 
climbing for its own sake. Simler published a very interesting book 
on the Alps, which is ‘still well worth reading, and in it he gave 
practical advice as to the use of the rope and other precautions to be 
observed when going above the snow-line. It is with these climbers 
of the sixteenth century Zurich school that the craft of climbing may 
be said to have commenced. 

In the seventeenth century, however, nothing was done. The 
people of Europe were too busy with their wars and squabbles. 
Ordinary travellers and ‘‘ grand” tourists continued to think the 
mountains hideous excrescences, and that all natural beauty resided 
in plains. Traces of this idea may be found so late as Sir Walter Scott, 
for instance, in “‘ Anne of Geierstein.” The reaction against this 
point of view was brought about partly by men of science, to whom 
glaciers became an interesting subject, first of speculation, afterwards 
of study, and the romancists, headed by Rousseau, for whom 
admiration of mountains was part of their general attitude of revolt 
against accepted dogmas. 

If a date is required to mark the commencement of this new 
period, perhaps the year 1739 is the best, for in it the first snow 
mountain was climbed—the Titlis. Pococke and Windham’s visit 
to Chamounix followed, in 1741. They went there from Geneva out 
of pure curiosity to see what Mont Blanc looked like from near at 
hand, and they climbed to the Montenvers and looked at the Mer 
de Glace. The first recorded attempt to reach the summit of Mont 
Blanc was made by a party of so-called guides in 1775. They are 
believed to have ascended as high as the Grand Plateau. Other 
attempts followed till, in 1786, the highest point was gained by 
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Jacques Balmet and Michel Paccard, who took De Saussure to the 
top in the following year. : 

The dread of mountains and of the regions of perpetual snow, 
if not thus destroyed, at all events began to be undermined. During 
the next half century it was gradually removed. The Jungfrau was 
climbed in 1811, the Finsteraarhorn in 1812; other peaks followed. 
Thus far, however, such climbs were sporadically undertaken. The 
climbing craft could not be properly invented till a set of men arose, 
who returned to the mountains year after year and gained, by repeated 
expeditions above the snow-line, experience of the conditions that 
obtained there and of their effect upon man. It was not till about the 
year 1850 that any such body began to form. Between 1850 and 1860 
several men took to mountaineering as a sport. The present Mr. 
Justice Wills’s ascent of the Wetterhorn in 1854 is usually regarded 
as the first important “sporting” climb. The; highest point of 
Monte Rosa was reached in 1855, and Mont Blanc was climbed by 
a new route and without guides by a party of Englishmen in 1856. 
The Alpine Club was founded in London in the following year. 
Foreign countries one after another imitated the English institution, 
and thus mountaineering rapidly developed. 

The first generation of Alpine clubmen retained a good deal of the 
old respect for mountains, but this has gradually faded away. One 
accident after another revealed the nature of the genuine perils 
particular to snowy regions, and it was discovered how to guard 
against them: the proper size of a party, the way to use the rope 
on snow and rocks, the condition of the snow itself at different times, 
the probability of avalanches of snow, ice, and rocks—all these matters 
and a hundred more had to be investigated by slow degrees, and 
experience had to be accumulated with respect to them. We now 
know where men can with safety go, and how such safety is to be 
attained. This knowledge, skilfully put in practice, is the craft of 
climbing. 

The craft thus developed in the exploration of the Alps has been 
already to some extent applied to the exploration of other mountain 
regions. The Pyrenees are not a difficult nor a lofty range, and the 
exploration of them was no hard matter. The Caucasus was quite 
another affair. That range is loftier, snowier, and on the whole more 
precipitous than the Alps. It is, moreover, afflicted with a less good 
climate, the proximity of the Black Sea producing frequent and heavy 
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falls of snow throughout every season of the year. The chief credit 
for the exploration of the ‘higher regions of this range belongs to 
Mr. D. W. Freshfield, the present President of the Alpine Club. He 
was a member of the first mountaineering party that ever visited the 
range (in 1868), and his writings prompted the journeys of other 
parties, by whom the exploration was carried to its present advanced 
stage. The second party went in the year 1873, the third in 1886, since 
which date there has hardly been asummer in which mountaineers have 
not climbed amongst Caucasian snows. 1888 was the great Caucasian 
year. In it the high peaks Koshtantau, Shkara, Janga, and Ushba 
(amongst others) were ascended for the first time by one or other of 
the three English parties that visited the range. The mountains, 
however, took a terrible revenge. Messrs. Donkin and Fox, with their 
Swiss guides, perished while attempting the ascent of Dychtau, and 
their remains have never been discovered. 

Proceeding to South America, and passing over minor elevations, 
there are two important parts of the Andes which have attracted the 
attention of European climbers, these are the Great Andes of 
Ecuador and the Cordilleras of Chili and Argentina. The former 
were visited by Humboldt in the first decade of the present, century, 
but though he made many interesting observations with respect to 
them, his journey was in no sense one of mountain exploration as now 
understood. In 1879-80, Mr. Whymper carried through his famous 
expedition to these mountains, during which he twice ascended 
Chimborazo (20,475 feet), climbed and spent a night on the summit of 
Cotopaxi (19,613 feet), and made the first ascents of six other high 
peaks. The importance of this journey lies not so much in the 
mountaineering exploits accomplished, as in the fact that it set an 
example of what a mountain explorer should attempt to do in a new 
region. Mr. Whymper carefully surveyed the country, carried mercuria] 
barometers to the highest points, observed the effects of diminished 
atmospheric pressure on the human body, took a quantity of photo- 
graphs, and made admirable collections illustrative of the geology, 
flora, fauna, and anthropology of the country. His work was of the 
highest scientific value. Mountaineering in his hands was raised from 
a mere athletic pursuit to the level of an important scientific method. 

Three years later Dr. Giissfeldt explored the Cordilleras, a series of 
rugged peaks mounted on table-shaped masses of rock, and presenting 
exceptional difficulties to a climber. He encountered, like Mr. 
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Whymper, incessant bad weather. He ascended the extinct volcano 
Maipo (17,752 feet), and made two attempts to climb Aconcagua 
(22,330 feet) but was turned back by storms and the lack of good 
companions at a height of 21,000 feet. 

The record of mountain exploration in Africa is a very brief one. 
The great mountain groups are all associated with the long depression 
whose hollows are filled by the lakes. The principal are named, 
Ruwenzori, Kenia, and Kilima-njaro. The discoverers of Ruwenzori, 
the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, ascended only its lower slopes, and 
no one has yet gone further. Kenia was recently climbed to about 
17,500 feet level by Dr. Gregory. It is only, however, Kilima-njaro that 
has been the goal of a properly organised mountaineering expedition, 
led by Dr. Meyer and Herr Purtscheller, in 1889. They made three 
ascents of Kibo (19,685 feet, aneroid measurement), the highest point 
of the range, and climbed to the top of one of the peaks of Mawenzi 
(about 17,000 feet), an extremely difficult ascent. 

The most important range of mountains in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is the Alps of New Zealand, which culminate in Aorangi 
(Mount Cook), a peak 12,350 feet high. Though the range is of but 
moderate elevation, it is snow-clad down to a level of about 7,000 feet, 
and produces large glaciers. The western slopes are steep and broken 
up by many deep valleys, heavily timbered. In 1882, the Rev. W. S. 
Green, with two Swiss guides, made the first serious attack on these 
mountains. He explored the principal glaciers, and climbed to a 
point on the snowy dome of Aorangi. In the following year Dr. 
Lendenfeld climbed the Hochsteller Dome. These expeditions 
attracted the attention of the rising generation of colonists, a group 
of whom presehtly set themselves to acquire the mountain-craft for the 
purpose of continuing for themselves the exploration of their own 
range. Mr. Mannering’s interesting ‘“‘ With Axe and Rope in the New 
Zealand Alps,” tells the story of their early efforts. The Colonial 
Government was thus led, as has happened in other regions, to cause 
an excellent survey to be made of the most important mountain group. 
Photographers and holiday-makers were attracted to the valleys, a 
hotel was opened in the best centre, and in 1890 an Alpine Club was 
founded. The exploration of the New Zealand Alps is thus well set 
on foot, and will advance to completion with steady progress. 

Last in order of our survey, but first in importance, are the great 
mountains of Asia, which cover a larger area and reach higher eleva- 
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tions than any other mountains in the world. From the short north 
and south chain, forming the eastern wall of the Pamirs, the chief 
ranges diverge fan-like eastwards, whilst the Hindu Kush trends to 
the west. It would be useless here to set down the names of even the 
chief earth-folds which enclose Chinese Turkestan and bound or 
divide Tibet. The southern range alone, the Himalayas, which forms 
the north frontier of India, is in any sense explored, and the explora- 
tion of that has been but begun. The ranges of the interior have only 
been seen by occasional travellers. None of them are explored. The 
Thian Shan, the Kuen-lun, the Hindu Kush, are little more than 
names; some of their easier passes have been crossed, but that is all. 
They, and still more the mountains of Tibet, are to all intents less 
known than the mountains of the moon. Parts of the Himalayas 
have been included in the great Trigonometrical Survey of India—a 
work whose magnitude and importance is little recognised at home. 
The surveyors ascended a large number of outlying points, many of 
them over 18,000 feet high, and fixed with great accuracy the position 
of the chief peaks and the trend of the ridges. Less attention was 
paid to glaciation, the object of the survey being practical rather 
than scientific; but the general form of considerable areas of the 
range is recorded, and some districts are very well represented—notably 
a part of Kumaon. 

Only two professedly mountaineering expeditions have been made 
in Asia since the craft of climbing was invented; the first of these 
was Mr. Graham’s attack in 1883 on the mountains of Kumaon and 
Sikkim, the second was my journey of exploration in the Kara- 
korams in 1892. Mr. Graham was accompanied by Swiss guides, but 
he used no scientific instruments of precision, made ‘ho survey, and 
relied for information as to his position on his interpretation of the 
map. It must be remembered that the map makes no pretence to 
being a mountain map, or, save as to the position of the summits of 
peaks, of rendering, with even approximate correctness, the form of 
mountains above the levels of cultivation; it would, therefore, be 
extremely easy for a traveller, especially if he were not a topographical 
specialist, to mistake his position and believe (as men have often done) 
that he was on one peak when he was actually on another. Mr. Graham 
thought that he climbed a peak 24,000 feet high, named Kabru, but it 
is the matured conviction of English officials who were in the country 
at the time, and who discussed the matter with Mr. Graham when his 
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memory as to the things he had seen was fresh, that he was mistaken, 
and that he reached no such great altitude. At the height he did 
attain, neither he nor his companions experienced any of the effects of 
diminished atmospheric pressure such as have invariably been ob- 
served by all who have reached 20,000 feet and upwards. Mr. 
Graham’s ascents are, from a scientific-geographical point of view, 
insufficiently identified and authenticated. He did not measure his 
altitudes, and he did not fix his positions, and the omission to do 
these things deprived his expedition of the importance it may have 
deserved. 

The Schlagintweits, in their Nepal explorations, reached an altitude 
which they computed at 22,230 feet. This was the “ record”’ up to 
the year 1892 when the Hon. C. G. Bruce and I, with the guide 
Zurbriggen and two Gurkhas, climbed to the summit of Pioneer Peak, 
whose height is between 22,600 and 23,000 eet. The Karakoram 
range includes several of the highest mountains in the world and the 
longest glaciers outside the polar regions. We traversed the three 
chief glaciers from end to end; we made the first passage of the 
Hispar Pass, the longest glacier pass in the world; and we likewise 
made the first passage by Europeans of the Nushik Pass. We 
surveyed a considerable area of previously unexplored mountain 
country, and we accomplished a number of other ascents. All these 
matters are duly recorded in my book, which is published this week. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter Englishmen resident in India will 
make the mountains of Asia a subject of exploration and study. They 
would undoubtedly have done so long ago but for the attractions of 
sport in the lower ranges. As marker and ibex become rarer it is not 
improbable that the great mountains will assert their charm, and a 
group of climbers will arise who will accomplish much more 
remarkable ascents than any that have yet been done in other regions 


of the world. 
W. M. Conway. 








“DEDICATED TO JOHN HUNTLEY.” 


OHN HUNTLEY had been an acknowledged master of English 

J fiction for more than twenty years, and I counted myself happy 

beyond all other young aspirants in owning his intimate acquaint- 
ance—his friendship, I might say. For though I was barely twenty, and 
more than common callow, if his kindness to me ever faltered for a 
moment, I was unconscious of the failure. I firmly believed that I 
was the only boy he so distinguished. 

He lived alone in a dark old house in Bedford Square. My mother 
said “he knew everybody, and one met him everywhere”; but I 
never heard of his giving his friendship so unreservedly to any other 
of the legion of young men who would have been glad, I thought, to 
attach themselves to so distinguished a leader and so agreeable a 
human being. 

How pleased and flattered I was when he fell into the habit o 
speaking to me of literature, without reminding me that I was pitiably 
young. It was about this time that I determined, come what might, 
I would throw prudence to the winds and set myself to learn to 
write. I buried my resolution in my own bosom, and my initial 
efforts in a drawer, of which I kept the key. I was horribly shy about 
my work, and conscious of the ‘‘ awful cheek” I must have—especially 
after a walk and talk with John Huntley. As for playing Maupassant 
to his Flaubert and showing him my maiden efforts, I shrank appalled 
from the very thought. 

My college work was of the shadowiest, for I had cultivated none 
but the twin accomplishments of indiscriminate reading and discrimi- 
nating idleness. I had heard much of “ methods,” of old and new 
criticism, of the tyranny of the circulating libraries, of the decline of 
literature, and of the riseof the cocksure young man. From John Huntley 
I gathered that this personage was the peculiar curse of the age. 
Looking back over that not yet distant time, I begin to see that it was 
the suppression of my own cocksureness that won me John Huntley’s 
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confidence. By the hour he has talked to me of the unspeakable 
idiot on the Censor ‘‘ who writes feeble little tales of his own, and, 
criticises his betters with a rancour worthya reformer.” I did not feel 
called upon to mention that I understood “ his betters” to mean John 
Huntley, nor did I betray any recollection of the Censor’s announcement 
that Huntley’s day was declining, and that his latest volume of short 
stories was ‘‘a lamentable witness to the failure of his real but never 
very robust ability.” I had read with indignation that the Censor and 
the Herald were both “a little weary of this elegant trifling,” and I felt a 
sense of personal injury against the critic who said that there were more 
interesting considerations in life than why “‘ the new woman” takes no 
sugar in her tea, and why men, bent on afternoon visits, no longer 
leave their umbrellas in the hall. Another reviewer admitted Huntley’s 
polish and grace, but accused him of incompetence to deal with the 
larger issues of existence, and pronounced his recent work “ thin and 
attenuate to the vanishing point.”” That utterance furnished the un- 
spoken text of many Huntleyan homilies, and I began to feel that 
newspaper men were a sorry lot. Huntley pointed out the vulgarity 
and feebleness of the things they wrote and the things they praised ; 
and I, without conscious effort, kept to myself my surprise at some of 
my friend’s own judgments: not, I believe, out of hypocrisy, but out 
of deference, mingled with astonishment; for the awful truth was 
that I sometimes agreed with “that fellow on the Censor”! I was 
glad this did not happen too often; and I wished John Huntley would 
write another novel like his beautiful and masterly ‘‘ Leila O’Neill.” 
That would show those fellows! For, unlike Huntley, I could not but 
believe, after all, that the criticisms were fairly honest, and the critics 
far from contemptible. I often wondered what they would say of my 
things; and I went back to Oxford determined to work out the idea I 
had for a novel. 

Unconsciously I found myself disregarding the standards Huntley 
had so plainly and eloquently placed before me, thinking afterwards, 
as I re-read my pages, ‘‘ Huntley might have hinted that; he would 
never have said it!”” Now and again I would shift my legs under my 
table and think, “‘ Huntley would squirm at this!” and always with 
an unaccountable, irrational joy. 

A great painter had once said to an artist friend of mine, “ The 
only way to learn to paint is to paint, young man—paint, paint, paint!” 
If this applied to letters I would write, write, write, I told myself; and 
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I, who had been the idlest fellow who ever got through exams. by 
the skin of his teeth, now developed a capacity for work little short of 
amazing. 

The vacation following I went abroad with Parsons the coach. 
In Paris I met Huntley, and we went about together; he, as usual, 
railing a good deal at books and men, but, in spite of that, a charming 
companion—if only one hadn’t a novel on the stocks! I smiled to 
myself as I pictured his surprise and horror if I were to admit the 
audacious enterprise. No fear of my doing that! But I must shake 
him off and get on with my work. I told Parsons—an easy-going 
fellow, if ever there was one—that I should certainly be able to do 
more reading in the country, so we arranged to go to a little place I 
knew of in the Black Forest. To my consternation, Huntley, who 
seemed to be at a loose end, followed us after a few days. I was in 
despair. I could manage to read with Parsons, and still do several 
hours’ work a day on the book, but how to do both, and potter about 
with Huntley into the bargain—‘ old Huntley,” as I found myself 
calling him, though he was not yet fifty when he died—was a problem I 
could not solve. It soon became plain that, for the moment, the novel 
must go to the wall; but if I did not write, I thought without ceasing 
of my book. 

One night, as we sat smoking in the little garden behind the hotel, 
Huntley began to talk of his youth, his first stories, his early hopes 
and fears, and his first success. I felt my heart beat, and my sympathies 
with old Huntley warm and quicken. He was not such a dragon 
after all. Why not—why not tell him my plot, and then, if he 
liked it, tell him what I was doing with it? In my imagination he was 
already grasping my hand and bidding me godspeed, in a voice touched 
with emotion. There had been a time when he himself was not 
“master of style,” when he was very young, very inexperienced, very 
hopeful. I would try my story on him, and see the result. 

“Fellow told me a rattling good ‘situation’ the other day,” I 
began, lighting another cigarette. ‘‘ Wonder how it would strike you! ”’ 
—and with that I launched into my plot. By the time I was fairly in, 
I was sorry I had begun. Huntley sat sunk in melancholy, and con- 
templated the moonlight on the little lake among the pines. I plodded 
on with a growing sense that the story was less original and fetching 
than I had hoped, and cursed old Huntley’s wooden and unresponsive 
countenance... I cut the narrative rather short towards the close, and 
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Huntley opened his large mouth and yawned. My feelings were too 
deep for words. I left the dénouement hanging in the air, with a mere 
hint as to the final issue. Huntley seemed disposed to meditation ; he 
looked absent, and gave me the feeling that he hadn’t been listening 
to a word I’d been saying. I was too dejected to try to win him out 
of his silence, and we parted for the night. 

The next morning at breakfast my friend announced his intention 
of going back to London. 

**Not at once!” I said, greatly surprised. 

“To-day,” said Huntley. ‘I find I can work better in London.” 

In vain I begged him not to go. I no longer pined for solitude and 
a pen. To be alone now would be unbearable. But Huntley was deaf 
to my entreaties. I saw him off with a dreary sense that he had found 
me rich and happy and was leaving me beggared and forlorn. I didn’t 
get over his unspoken condemnation of my plot. I threw the manu- 
script into my portmanteau and astonished Parsons by my attention to 
Aristotle and Thucydides. The Vogelsee turned out an unhealthy 
hole, and I was down with typhoid before the vacation was over. 

Convalescence proved a long and weary business. I was advised to 
try a sea voyage, and it was ultimately decided that Parsons should 
accompany me, and that we should go to the West Indies. My people 
had interests in Jamaica, and I was to combine the search for health 
with personal inspection of a coffee plantation. I liked Jamaica, 
and stayed rather longer than business required; and just at the 
last, as we were on the point of returning to England, Parsons 
suddenly developed an intense interest in the Panama Canal project. 
He wanted specially to see Culabra—* the hill that shifts’”—and which, 
as fast as they tunnelled and excavated, caved in and obliterated the 
works, and sometimes, we were told, the workmen as well. I had no 
wish to hurry home, and was very willing to please Parsons and 
myself by going to the isthmus. 

But Panama turned out rather a sell, I thought ; and after the first 
day or two I let Parsons go bothering about alone, or with one of the 
resident engineers. I stayed behind in Colon and tried to kill time 
till steamer-day, while Parsons went across the isthmus to see if 
he couldn’t catch the yellow fever. 

There is not much to do in Colon, as everybody knows who has 
been there. In desperation one morning, after Parsons had gone, 
I dived into one of my boxes to find something to read. I came 
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across a thickish brown paper packet towards the bottom of the box. 
I opened it, wondering what the deuce it could be. Behold, the 
beginning of my novel ! 

I smiled with the superior pity that one lavishes at twenty-one on 
the ambitions of nineteen; but I began to read. I grew interested—I 
grew excited—I read on and on for hours. When the last sheet 
fluttered down on the pile at my side, ‘‘ By Jove!” I said aloud, and 
then sat for a minute staring at the wall. I went over to the mantel- 
piece and filled a pipe. 

‘** By Jove!” I said again, when I had lighted up. 

I walked up and down the narrow room of the hotel with the story 
seething in my brain, seeing the details of the unwritten part start out 
before me till I could stand it no longer. I picked up the last sheet to 
see where I had left off. I carried it to the writing-table and found a 
pen. . . . I had no luncheon that day, but I smoked like a 
chimney, and wrote like one possessed. 

Parsons wired next morning from the Pacific side: ‘‘ Sure you 
mean to sail Tuesday.” As he was not an Irishman, I did not find 
the message ambiguous. I wired back: ‘Stay another fortnight.” 
I was glad to work on the novel in Colon as long as I could, and I 
would finish it on the voyage home. I would think of nothing else 
till the last word was written—and I didn’t. 

When Parsons got back he could make nothing of me, and blamed 
the beastly, enervating climate of the tropics. I informed him I 
was working for the first time in my life, and if he didn’t like the 
climate, he had better get out of it. He did take himself off some- 
where in search of another Canal—Nicaragua, I believe—but I didn’t 
affect any interest in his dull concerns. I think Parsons was rather 
glad, on the whole, to see me interested in amy work once more, 
and he considerately left me to my own devices. 

Well, to cut a long story short, I worked at my novel in a fur 
of concentration and finished it before we sighted land on our 
return voyage. I was feeling very fit, too, and Parsons regarded my 
appetite and energy with frank surprise. But it was all nonsense for 
Parsons to say it was the sea voyage that pulled me round. It was 
nothing more nor less than the discovery at Colon that the story 
Huntley had yawned at was a fine and stirring theme. Huntley 
should read it and be convinced. I was no longer afraid of his 
melancholy carping. After all, the man had fine literary instincts, 
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and he would see—he would admit the splendid directness and power 
of my story, even if he objected here and there to the treatment. 
I wrote him as we steamed up the Solent :— 

‘* My dear Huntley,—I shall be in London to-morrow, at Brown’s. Will you 
dine with me? I have news for you.—Yours ever.” 

By 7.45 on the evening appointed I had written a couple of notes 
since dressing for dinner, and had glanced at the evening papers. 
Nothing in particular seemed to have been happening in London— 
nothing half so interesting as what had been going on at Colon. 
I rang, and sent for the Censor. I turned the pages with a thrill. 
Before long I would be reading what the Censor fellow thought of my 
story. I glanced at the pile of manuscript on the small table in the 
corner, for I had placed my work “on view” as it were. It should be 
there in full sight when Huntley came in. No more shrinking behind 
brown-paper wrappers! No; there it was, naked and unashamed—a 
solid white block, confronting destiny, standing ‘‘four-square to all the 
winds that blew.” Huntley might shrug and the Censor might storm 
~—it was no use now: the thing was done! I felt a glow of satisfaction 
as I said, with Pilate: © yeypa¢a yeypaps. They could damn 
my book, but they couldn't undo it. 

I scanned the pages of the Censor meditatively, with inattentive eye, 
till I caught sight of Huntley's name. Hullo! Why, men could write, 
it seemed, without going to Colon! Here was a review of Huntley’s 
last novel. Hey? What was this? Praise, praise, praise of Huntley, 
and from one of the cocksure young men! Dear me! I read on with 
an amiable sense of being glad that someone else had been doing a 
good thing too. The reviewer gave no definite account of the story, 
but described it as ‘‘ singularly fresh and vigorous . .. A new 
departure for Mr. Huntley . . . The best thing he has ever done. 
« . . He has happily very nearly discarded hair-splitting and wire- 
drawn characterisation. . . . He has told a human story with some 
feeling and a great deal of literary distinction.” 

‘‘ Bravo!” I said out loud. My man opened the door, and 
Huntley stood there an instant, looking at me with keen, melancholy 
eyes. I jumped up, repeating ‘“‘ Bravo!” 

** Well, and how are you?” 

We shook hands, and Huntley gave up his coat and hat, He 
seemed glad to see me again, and overwhelmed me with questions—my 
health ?—my voyage ?—my immediate plans ? 
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‘Oh, I’m all right—capital passage—smooth as a mill-pond. But 
you’ve been writing another novel!’ I picked up the Censor, glancing 
surreptitiously towards my pile of manuscript, with a sense that it was 
obtrusively white and staring. Huntley was warming his hands. 

“Yes, oh yes!” he said, and gave a short laugh. 

I thought he looked careworn, and a good deal older. 

* Big success, I see, even from the Censor’s point of view, which 
says much.” 

“Yes,” said Huntley, with a shrug. “It argues that I’ve sailed 
very near the wind, and hampered myself with an exceedingly risqué 
subject. If it hadn’t been handled with superhuman discretion it 
would have been impossible—disgusting. It’s the weak side of the 
story—the taint of animalism in it—that appeals to the gentleman on 
the Censor—naturally.” 


“Oh!” I said, wondering a little to hear Huntley admit a weak 
side, or own to animalism. 

We sat down to dinner. I had much to hear. Modern English 
literature, I soon learned, was in a worse way than before I left; the 
papers more than ever a daily disgrace to our country; the books 
periodic insults to taste and intelligence. Sensation, sensation was all 
that it paid to publish! When men sat down to write, they cudgelled 
their brains to go the last book one better in point of realistic vileness, 
and even then they couldn’t keep pace with the horrid ingenuity of 
the women. 

Huntley sat sideways with his napkin over one knee, his elbow on 
the table, his head in his hand, looking weary with the weight of his 
contempt—haggard, unsatisfied, hopeless. 

“But. come! you’ve just had a great victory with quite other 
weapons. You're the last man that ought to despair.” 

“It’s this victory, as you call it, that makes me despair. This last« 
book is called the best thing I’ve ever -done—better than “ Leila 
O’Neill,” better than ‘‘ The Student,” better than “The Quality of 
Mercy "—better than them all put together! Why? Because in it I 
descend, for the first time in my life, to the sensational—not in 
treatment, mind you—in theme. I have handled an ugly subject with 
amazing dexterity; I have draped and glorified it. There it is ”— 
he apostrophised an imaginary three-volume novel riding on the air— 
“there it is, a monument of skill, a miracle of delicacy—but no 
victory, my friend! It is my defeat.” 
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He leaned back and glowered at the chandelier with tragic eyes. 

** How can you say defeat ?” I broke in, as Morton appeared with 
the coffee and cigars. ‘“‘ Surely art can justify any conceivable theme ? 
If you have sufficient art you can lift up any subject in heaven or on 
earth!’”’ His non-committal look was a little irritating. ‘‘ What an 
amazing survival,’ I said with some heat, ‘‘ among men who are called 
artists, is this dividing of the sheep from the goats, and refusing to 
see that a goat may be as good to paint asa sheep. There's no real 
question of anything but the strength with which the subject appeals 
to the artist. If I understand and can render the goat more clearly 
and convincingly than the sheep, I’m merely a fool if I consider that 
most people are more tenderly predisposed to the serviceable sheep. 
My business is to do what I can do best.” . 

Huntley merely sighed and turned the whites—I mean the yellows 
—of his eyes up to the light ; but I was not to be discouraged. 

“‘ Here’s a case in point,” I went on. ‘‘I am convinced I can 
write a certain story ” Huntley turned his yellows down with a 
start, and I caught the gloomy stare full in my face. ‘‘ Yes, when I 


was nineteen I planned it. I knew it was—risky, but I meant to do 
it fearlessly. I told vou the plot at the Vogelsee, and you were bored 
and disgusted.”’ Huntley was sitting back, rather sunken together 
in his chair, his jaw a little dropped, his eyes fixed, and his face 
disagreeably suggestive of a man I had once seen in an apoplectic fit. 
I turned my eyes away from him to my pile of manuscript and 


went on: 

** When I told you the story that night in the garden, I had already 
written more than half of it.” 

“My God!” whispered Huntley, with a sound like choking in his 
throat. 

““What’s the matter?” I jumped up with my napkin in my 
hand and came round to him. ‘ What is it?” 

He had struggled to his feet and was clinging to the chair. 

** You—were writing—that story ?”’ he said hoarsely. 

“Yes,” I answered, bewildered and a little angry at the way he 
was taking’my news; “and I was right in doing it. You hated it, of 
course. It wasn’t in your way. These things are matters of tempera- 
ment. I invented it, I understood it, I could justify it. I was the 
man to write it.” 

“ And I’ve written it! My God!” 
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Huntley dropped back in his chair, and the lights danced 
between us. 

** You’ve written it!” I seemed to be crying to him across a gulf. 

“‘T didn’t—know—you were going to write—anybody was going to 
write * He dropped his head between his hands. 

I stepped back and struck the little corner table with my foot. My 
manuscript shone white like a cube of marble—like a footstone, it 
occurred to me. I carried my clenched hand to my head—I was still 
grasping the napkin. I looked at the pile of paper, and I looked back 
at my friend. He still sat motionless, with his head in his hands. I 
opened out the napkin and spread it over the manuscript. I came 
back to the table and poured out a glass of fine champagne. I drank 
it off, and another to follow. I poured out a third. 

“Take this,” I said, holding it out to Huntley, ‘‘and let me 
explain.” 

I was a good deal alarmed at the look in his face when he lifted 
his head and drank the brandy. 

** Another?” I said, holding up the carafe. 

*“No, no.” He set down the empty glass. 

I walked over to the fireplace and lit my cigar. 

** You mustn’t take it like this,” I said. ‘It was the most natural 
thing in the world, and luckily there’s no harm done.” 

“No harm!” said Huntley, with a look of indignation. ‘‘ No harm 
done! When I’m in the position of having taken and used your property, 
in a way that makes restitution impossible! No harm! Why, your 
story is the groundwork of my last book!” 

** Well, what then?” 

** And your version of it is half written,’ Huntley groaned. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ that’s a better state of things than if I’d finished 
it.” I forced a laugh. 

‘It’s a horrible state of things,” said Huntley, in an uncertain voice. 

*‘T assure you, no!” I adopted as commonplace a tone as I could 
command, and sat down again opposite my guest. ‘‘ You may not 
like to be indebted to me for anything, but, as a matter of fact, are you 
not indebted more or less to everybody you know? Aren’t your novels 
full of the foibles and excellences of your friends—suggested by them, 
if not practised by them? Surely we must submit to borrowing ot 
each other all our lives long. Our opinions, if not echoes, are little 
more than modifications of those we’ve heard. The picture of life we 
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have in our minds is a direct gift from our fellows, and all that is left 
for the artist is a new treatment of the old universal theme. I don’t 
need to point out to you that the treatment—the only possible origi- 
nality in the novel—is your own.” 


“It was your story—your story,” said Huntley sharply, getting up 
and walking back and forth. 

“No, it wasn’t mine.” 

“Ee?” 

“ Half of it was the story of my cousin, Mary Hampden, and the 
end was suggested by the Conover case. So if you owe your ground- 
work to anybody, you owe it to those two women.” 

I laughed. He cameand leaned his elbow on the low mantelpiece. 
He looked at me hard. 

“ All that is sheer sophistry, and you know it. Where is the part 
you’ve written ?” 

** T’ve disposed of it.”’ 

“ How?” 

‘Oh, I chucked it. It was no good. I had sense enough to see 
that.” 

“‘ But you spoke of it very confidently only this evening !” 

** Ye—ye—yes—of the plot. Even youadmit some merit in that.” 
I could not keep a trace of bitterness out of my voice. 

“‘ The plot has grave defects, even in the modified form I have 
given it,” said Huntley, with an air of embarrassment. ‘‘ But I can’t 
tell you how sorry—how pained ™ 

“Oh, it’s all right. I'll have plenty of time to think of new 
subjects before I’m able to work again. I’m awfully flattered that you 
liked my plot afterall. You see I thought you hated it that night at 
the Vogelsee.” 

** Yes—no—of course not. What's the time?” Huntley drew 
out his watch. ‘Yes, I must be getting back.” I rang for 
Morton. 

“If I walk home with you, could you lend me a copy of your 
new book?” I said, while Huntley was getting into his overcoat. 

“ Yes—er—yes, if you like.” 

Morton went for my hat and coat, and Huntley, who had his hat 
in his hand, turned to put it down on the corner table while he 
waited. I intercepted him nervously. 

“Sure that’s your hat?” I said, striking wild at any excuse for 
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keeping him away from the small'sheeted corpse in the corner. ‘‘ Looks 
remarkably like mine.” I stood -in front of the table staring stupidly 
into Huntley’s hat. 

** No, it’s mine,” he said, and Morton. reappeared. 

We had a dreary enough walk to Bedford Square, and I didn’t 
stay, after he put the new book in my hand, longer than to say ‘‘ Good 
night—and don’t give another thought to the matter we’ve been 
discussing ”’; but my friend looked drearier than ever as he shook my 
hand and said good night. 

I took a hansom back to the hotel and went up at once to my 
sitting-room. The first thing I noticed, even before I turned up the 
gas, was that the napkin had not been taken off the manuscript; but 
I felt that a dead, white face was staring at me through the gloom. I 
rang for Morton and sent him to bed. I pulled the corner table out 
to the side of the fire, and drew up a chair. My hands were cold and 
fnll of a nervous trembling. 

I opened Huntley’s book. I read the first pages through a haze ; 
but I saw—yes, yes, he had my heroine, described almost in the very 
words I had used that evening in the Schwarzwald garden. It was the 
same woman who lay under the white cloth dead at my side. I 
stopped reading a moment and laid my head down on the napkin. 
When I picked up Huntley’s book to go on, I found the blur had 
deepened ; but it passed. 

I read hungrily, greedily, crying out now and then at a mannerism 
or a littleness, where I conceived the treatment should have been 
simple, direct, strong. On and on through the night I read, following 
the familiar story with tortured senses. For here were my people, 
my children, looking at me with strange eyes and altered faces, 
denying their real names, grimacing, grotesque and distorted, in the 
mirror of another mind; perjuring themselves, repudiating their 
birthright, attitudinising, masquerading—ah, it was horrible! I laid 
my head down more than once on the little white-covered table and 
groaned aloud. How had he succeeded in squeezing the story so dry? 
It was like dust in the mouth. How, with such materials as I had 
given him, had he found it possible to build this house of cards ? 
He had, to be sure, turned his back on the two great moments in the 
story, and deliberately, openly, shirked the real problem. He would 
dance up to it again and again, pirouette round it, hint, suggest, 
and glide gracefully away again, never forgetting his company 
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manners, always keeping in view the canons of British taste, and the 
nice feelings of his fastidious friends—at least, so it seemed to me. 

I sat before the dying fire and pondered. I remembered Huntley's 
disappointments, his age, his sensitiveness, his past goodness to me, 
his bare and lonely life, until this last failure (which the critics, 
ignorant of the real story, were mildly praising), seemed to call 
loudest for the completion of my sacrifice. I got up to mend the 
fire—no, it was too far gone. I poked among the ashes ; how cold it 
had grown. I got up shivering and stood by the little table, and 
looked down on the outlines, showing sharp beneath the cloth. I 
took the napkin off, lifted up the manuscript and sat down with it in 
my lap. 

I sat there holding it and staring into the ashes for I know not 
how long. After a time I found myself thinking: ‘‘ Matches—they’re 
behind the bronze.” I got up, still pressing the manuscript against 
me, and found the match-box.. I.crouched down before the black 
grate, and put the manuscript on the hearth. I struck a match. It 
flared viciously in my face. I took up four or five manuscript leaves 
and held them over the light. They flamed and curled, shrivelled 
and burned down so close to my fingers that I was scorched. 
Before I let the charred fragments drop, I caught up the dying flame 
with more leaves—and with more, and more, and more, I kept the 
fire alight. I sat there feeding my story, leaf by leaf, to the flame, 
my interest curiously centred in the determination to burn my book all 
with one little match. It had taken me two years, and all that I had 
in me, to write it, and I would wipe it out of existence in an hour, 
with a single match. 

At first it was even a cross to that part of me that was intent upon 
the work of destruction, that bits and corners of the manuscript some- 
times escaped the flame, and here and there stared whitely at me from 
the growing heap of calcined paper. Laboriously I would pick these 
fragments out, scanning each curiously to see if, by phrase or word or 
syllable left legible, I could recall its former circumstance and setting. 
. . . While my fingers were mechanically employed in feeding my little 
bonfire, I would pore over these remains with a Cuvier-like devotion, 
as if from these meagre traces, these bare bones saved out of oblivion, 
I would reconstruct the creature who had lived and died, and left no 
‘* fond record ” nor likeness in all the world, to tell the people such a 
thing had been. I took up the last sheaf of half-a-dozen sheets. 
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The under ones contained the list of chapters, ‘for I had everything 
ready for the press ; but the top leaf bore, in bold characters— 
“ Dedicated to 
JOHN HUNTLEY.” 


They were the last words I had written. 

I held the sheet to the flame ; it ate its way slowly down the blank 
top of the leaf and threatened to die out before it reached the words 
of dedication. I tilted the paper a little and the flame revived, 
licking the legend into smoke and blackness. Then for one moment 
the letters glowed out again, running in a rapid crinkle of gold over 
the dusky background ; and éven when the words had finally faded out, 
I found myself repeating again and again, ‘“ Dedicated to John 
Huntley!” ‘ Dedicated to John Huntley!” From that moment 
till the task was wholly finished, while I held a burning leaf in one 
hand, with the other I groped among the ashes for the fragments the 
fire forgot. I sought them out, as a castaway might look among 
the sea-drift and the sand for bits of wreck, moving and terrible 
reminders of the death-struggle in the storm, and the home he 
might not see again. 

When the last leaf with the last flame clinging to it had fluttered 
down softly on the bed of ashes, I got up off my knees. I was stiff and 
weak; I put out my hands and caught at the mantelpiece. I stood 
there a long time looking out into the future. I knew I might find 
courage some day to write again, but I knew, too, that the strongest 
and vitalest thing I could do was written on the charred fragments 
in the grate and on the hearth. I turned away sick. What did 
the world look like? Was there anything left in the universe besides 
a heap of blackened paper ? 

I stumbled over to the window and drew up the blind. It was 
dawn, and a grey rain was falling over a grey world. 














EDGAR ALLAN POE ON CHESS. 


PROBLEM No. 9% 
By D. Ross. 


BLACK. ee Pieces. 
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WHITE. —Fight Wiecer. 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM No. tro. 
By F. R. GiTTIns. 
BLack.—Two Pieces. 
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WHITE.—Nine Pieces. 


White to play and mate in two moves. 
(Solutions to these Problems will appear next 





month.) 


. HE best chess player 

: & in Christendom may 
be little more than the best 
player of chess.” These lines 
of the poet may serve as an 
admirable medium for logi- 
cians to practice the science 
of syntax and the art of 
analysis. What did the poet 
mean by this profound ex- 
pression? Nine people out 
of ten will readily reply, his 
intention was to slight chess, 
and chess players. We, how- 
ever, think that the words as 
used should not convey that 
conviction. Whatever their 
author’s intended meaning 
was, properly considered the 
sentence is not profound, but 
meaningless. A _ first - rate 
mathematician may be worth 
nothing outside his formule ; 
the best musical composer in 
the world may be nothing 
else but the best of his class ; 
this is a truism which does 
not detract from the merit of 
the kind of work these special- 
ists do respectively, nor does 
it diminish the credit due to 
them personally for having 
attained perfection, each in 
his own line. But it is also 
true, though it may (or need) 
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not be so, that many chess players, mathematicians, musicians, 
are men of excellent general abilities. Regarded in that double sense, 
we think these lines ought never again to be cited asa reproof to 
chess players, for that they do not intrinsically convey a reproach, 
even the disciples of Professor De Morgan must admit. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 7. 
By F. W. Lorop. 
1 R—B4, P—Kt5. 2 B—R4, KxB. 3 R—R6 mate. 
I ‘6 io 2 se P—Kt6. 3 KtxP ™ 
I »  K—Kts5. 2 R—Q R6, K—By. 3 Kt—KoO ,, 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 8. 
By T. S. GOODLAKE. 
- 1 B—Qs5, KxXB. 2 R—Kt6, K—Bs5. 3 R—Kts5, K—BO. 
4 R—Bs5 mate. 


I. GUNSBERG. 











